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BUIjr  Mo<t .  who  iotned  Conn 
in  U9T.  makrt  Anoi  odjoot* 
menta  on  n  194€  inimpot. 


The  ttendy.  okitlod  hnndt  of  “Doc  Stenbert.  nnd 
hio  brother  Julio*,  hnee  engrneed  Conn  inttmmont*  for 
12$  penr*.  “Doe"  started  in  1$8$.  bis  brother  in  1887. 


ABOUT  BAND  INSTRUMENTS! 


#  Even  before  the  turn  of  the  century  these  Conn  Craftsmen  were  veterans 
of  their  trade — seasoned  artisans  who  devoted  their  entire  w’orking  time 
to  their  craft.  These  men  are  still  building  band  instruments  at  Conn, 
contributing  their  skill,  their  experience,  and  their  ideas  which  are  un¬ 
surpassed  in  the  industry.  Their  combined  experience  at  Conn  represents 
a  total  of  329  years,  each  of  them  having  more  than  45  consecutive  years, 
beginning  back  in  the  days  of  the  horse  and  buggy  and  the  "handle¬ 
bar  mustache.”  Nowhere  else  in  the  entire  band  instrument  industry  is  there 
a  larger  functioning  group  of  men  with  such  experience,  such  skill  and 
such  devotion  to  their  jobs! 

By  providing  the  latest,  most  modern  precision  tools  and  machinery 
to  aid  these  experienced  craftsmen.  Conn  keeps  ahead  of  the  industry 
with  outstanding  new  instruments  which  are  easy  to  play,  accurate  in 
intonation  and  beautiful  in  tonal  quality.  Rely  on  these  craftsmen  to 
produce  the  best  instruments  money  can  \i\sy ..  .they're  doing  it  every  day! 

COSN  BAND  INSTRUMENT  DIVISION,  C  G.  CONN  LTD.,  ELKHART,  IND. 

OF  CHAMPIONS  ’ 


Thif  4n/ttrtnement  ti  cue  •/ tertei 
dtvetid  tc  Cenn  CeetfltfiHn. 


0W« 


"THE  EASIEST 
PLAYING  MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT" 


FIVE  PRIZES  IN  EACH  DIVISION  OF  EACH  CLASSIFICATION 


HIGH  SCHOOL  EXPERIENCED  SOLOIST 

lit  Prize  — $350  coih  Music  Scholarship 

HIGH  SCHOOL  NOVICE  SOLOIST 

lit  Prize— $350  cosh  Music  Scholarship 

GRADE  SCHOOL  EXPERIENCED  SOLOIST 

lit  Prize— $350  cosh  Music  Scholarship 

GRADE  SCHOOL  NOVICE  SOLOIST 


HIGH  SCHOOL  — DUET 

lit  Prize  — Double  French  Horn,  String  Boss, 
or  Oboe 

HIGH  SCHOOL  — TRIO 

lit  Prize  — Concert  Marimba  or  Pedal 
Tymponi 

HIGH  SCHOOL  —  QUARTET 

1st  Prize  — New  Sousophone,  4-octave 


1st  Prize  — $350  cosh  Music  Scholarship  Morimbo,  or  Boss  Clarinet 


GRADE  SCHOOL  —  DUET 

lit  Prize— Double  French  Horn,  String  Boss, 
or  Oboe 

GRADE  SCHOOL  —  TRIO 

1st  Prize —Concert  Marimba  or  Pedol 
Tymponi 

GRADE  SCHOOL  —  QUARTET 

1st  Prize  — New  Sousophone,  4-octave 
Marimba,  or  Boss  Clarinet 


IN  CASE  OP  TIES,  DUPLICATE  PRIZES  WILL  BE  AWARDED 


Here  is  on  excellent  opportunity  for  o  Bond  or  Orchestra  to  odd  to  the  musical  equipment  of  their 
school  and,  ol  the  some  time,  further  the  development  of  musical  interest  amongst  the  student 
body.  START  A  WOODY  HERMAN  SWEETWIND  CLUB  IN  YOUR  SCHOOL  TODAYI 


FOR  ENTRY  BLANKS  AND  FURTHER  INFORMATION,  WRITE 

^JUUco4uU  ^McUf  SufcetuUnd 


1  208  Glenlake  Avenue 


Chicago  40,  Illinois 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  tvhen  answering  advertisements  in  this  magazine 


Check  These  Features: 


yes,  it  ii  sensational,  this  new  creation  by  HOLTON  .  .  . 
Tops  in  tone  ...  a  triumph  of  streamlined  scintillating  beauty 
.  .  .  marvelously  easy  to.  blow.  Designed  for  the  artist  and  pro¬ 
fessional  musician  who  knows,  appreciates  and  demands  the 
best  in  instruments,  the  new  HOLTON  Trumpet  is  a  tribute  to 
Holton  skill  and  craftsmanship,  the  culmination  of  years  of 
building  fine  instruments.  Musicians  who  have  seen  and  tried 
fi^say  it's  really  the  last  word  in  modern  design,  tonal  beauty 
Jand  performance. 

NOW  —  we  want  a  fitting  name  for  this  aristocrat  of  all 
trumpets,  Holton’s  proud  contribution  to  greater  music  and 
,  finer  playing. 

,The  Best  Name  wins  this  New  HOLTON  Masterpiece  of 
instrument  making!  Name  will  be  chosen  solely  on  its  orig¬ 
inality,  appropriateness,  and  appeal. 

MAIL  THIS  CONTEST  COUPON  TODAY! 


iFrank  Holton  &  Co.,  Elkhorn,  Wisconsin 

Here  ore  my  suggestions  for  a  Nome  for  the  new  HOLTON  TRUMPET: 


Nam* . 

!  Address. 


I  am  . . . am  not  . a  musician. 

. .  amateur  .  professional. 

I  play  (instrument)  -  - . -  - . 


Streamlined — Aerodynamic  Design 

•  Finer,  Fuller  More  Brilliant  Tone 
Greater  Ease  of  Blowing 

•  Easier  High  Register 
Beautiful  Modernistic  Engraving 

•  Unusual  Freedom  of  Response 

•  Ultra-Precision  Valves 

•  Finest  Workmanship 

Rules  of  Holton  Name  Contest: 

1.  Open  to  everyone— musicians,  dealers 
and  their  employees. 

2.  Any  number  of  names  may  be 
submitted. 

3.  Names  can  be  submitted  on  coupon 
herewith  or  on  a  facsimile. 

4.  All  winning  names  chosen  will  be  the 
exclusive  property  of  Frank  Holton  ft 
Co.,  Elkhorn,  Wis. 

5.  Employees  of  Frank  Helton  ft  Co.  and 
their  families  are  excluded  from  por- 
ticipation. 

6.  Contest  Closes  June  1,  1946,  Mid¬ 
night.  All  entries  received  postmarked 
on  or  before  that  date  will  be  eligible. 

7.  The  decision  of  the  judging  committee 
will  be  final. 

8.  Duplicate  prices  will  be  awarded  in 
case  of  tie*. 


FRANK  IIULIUJ&d 

ELKHORN,  WISCONSIN 


THIS  FAMOUS  BOOK 

DRUMMERS 

AND 

DRUM  SECTIONS 


230  NOBTH  MlCaOGAN  AVENUE 
CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


MAY,  1946  Volume  17,  No,  8 


A  ''Must''  in  the  Education  of 
Drummers  and  Bond  Leaders 

Here  in  one  exciting  book  is  the  essence 
of  drum-famous  William  F.  Ludwig’s  ex¬ 
perience  as  artist  and  teacher.  Here,  in  70 
fascinating  pages,  are  all  the  secrets  of 
top-notch  drummers  and  top-flight  drum 
sections.  70  specially  posed  photographs, 
with  music  and  explanatory  text,  carry  you 
to  mastery  of  all  the  instruments  of  the 
drummer's  art— cymbals,  bass,  concert  and 
paracfe  drums,  tympani,  bell  lyra,  tambou¬ 
rine,  castanets.  Study  the  pulsations  of  the 
roll  — learn  how  ace  percussion  sections 
operate  —  play  new  and  original  solos  — 
learn  to  read  at  sight.  $1.50  at  your  music 
dealer.  If  he  can’t  supply  you,  order  direct. 


WFL  DRUM  CO. 

1128  NORTH  DRMEN  AVE,  CHICAGO  47,  ILl. 
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. .  .  9  iakiL  nuf, 
fian,  inhjcuuL  . . . 

Some  very  interesting  band  and  orches¬ 
tra  and  solo  contests  have  taken  place 
this  Spring  in  various  sections,  and  mort; 
are  scheduled  for  the  month  of  May  and 
«*rly  June.  This  is  extremely  gratifying 
to  school  musicians  who  have  been  hoping 
(or  the  return  of  the  contests  now  that 
the  shooting  is  over. 

The  joys  of  contest  participation  have 
been  experienced  by  very  few  of  the  boys 
and  girls  now  in  high  school.  The  exciting 
days  of  the  national  contest,  now  almost 
forgotten,  when  school  bands  and  school 
orchestras  made  long  adventuresome  trips 
on  special  trains  to  far  away  cities  may 
aever  return.  But  the  substitute  contest- 
festival  has  many  of  the  same  thrills, 
and  it  is  good  to  see  that  directors  and 
school  administrators  are  returning  to  this 
original  method  of  reward  to  the  instru- 
aoentalist  who  has  worked  and  practiced 
hard  to  achieve  contest  skill. 

The  First,  Second,  Third  method  of 
Judging  and  grading  all  music  contest 
events  was  abandoned  in  1933  by  A.  R. 
McAllister,  then  president  of  the  National 
School  Band  association,  because  of  the 
inability  of  many  to  develop  their  musi¬ 
cians  into  first-prize  material.  The  sub¬ 
stituted  group  method  of  grading  has  met 
with  popular  favor,  and  will  doubtless 
continue  in  use.  It  is  easier  for  a  band 
or  a  soloist  to  go  home  with  a  Fourth  or 
Fifth  Division  rating  than  with  a  21st  or 
a  22nd  place. 

The  desire  and  the  privilege  to  com¬ 
pete  with  others  is  automatically  a  part 
of  almost  every  human  endeavor.  School 
musicians  welcome  the  return  of  the  con¬ 
test,  and  are  eager  to  get  in'  there  with 
Iheir  instruments.  It  is  up  to  the  three 
million  musicians  now  in  school  to  use 
tfeir  united  influence  with  their  directors 
and  their  administrators  to  hasten  the 
return  of  the  Contest  in  ail  of  its  glory. 
Bvery  community,  every  district,  every 
state,  needs  the  music  contest  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  they  need  the  football  and 
basketball  contests.  Music  extends  the 
opportunity  of  a  life  vocation  to  all  who 
desire  it.  Athletics  give  temporary  liveli¬ 
hood  to  but  few.  Your  hard  won  skill 
earns  you  the  right  to  compete. 


Northwest  Contests  Held 


Regional  contests  in  the  great  Pacific 
Northwest  were  held  this  month  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Spokane,  IVash.,  May  3  and  4 — 
Francis  Baxter,  Chairman ;  Eugene,  Ore- 
ion,  May  3  and  4 — John  Stehn,  Chairman ; 
Billings,  Montana,  May  10  and  11 — 
Charles  Cutts,  Chairman ;  Seattle,  IVash., 
May  10  and  11 — 'Walter  Welke,  Chairman. 


ON  THE  COVER 

For  a  study  in  hot  woathor  concantration 
ttaly  to  bo  amulatad  throughout  tha  country 
during  tha  coming  summer  months  we  rotor 
you  to  tha  baspactaclad  tuba  tootar  on  the 
eevor.  Wo  don't  know  his  name,  his  school  or 
kis  views  on  tha  Russian  situation,  but  we 
tool  pretty  sure  that  he  isn't  going  to  miss 
•ny  cues  from  his  director,  which,  after 
•d>  is  tha  important  thing.  The  picture  was 
taken  at  the  University  of  Nebraska's  "Va¬ 
cation  With  Music"  summer  session  for  top- 
■oteh  high  school  musicians  in  the  state  and 
(ont  in  by  David  B.  Foltz  of  the  University. 


★  ★  fi/ULdJLnJtinq^  ★  ★ 


Charles  C.  Chase,  Pasadena,  California 

A  city  of  many  parades  is  Pasadena,  California.  Bandmasters  in  that  fair  city  have  to  be 
on  their  toes,  for  the  climate  (so  they  say)  is  such  that  the  bandsmen  may, be  called  upon 
to  don  their  uniforms  at  any  time.  Such  an  invitation  never  catches  the  John  Marshall 
Junior  High  School  Band  napping,  for  under  Director  Charles  C.  Chase  they're  always 
ready  to  lend  both  tonal  and  visual  color  to  the  parades,  pageants,  festivals  and  spectacles 
so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  Californians. 

In  his  three  years  as  Band  and  Orchestra  instructor  at  the  John  Marshall  School,  Director 
Chase  has  built  an  outstanding  Instrumental  organization  which  has  won  much  deserved 
acclaim.  His  advanced  orchestra  won  a  superior  rating  in  the  Southern  California  Com¬ 
petitive  Music  Festival  last  spring,  and  both  tha  advanced  orchestra  and  advanced  band 
received  the  Music  War  Council's  citation  last  year.  Mr.'  Chase  has  his  day's  work  well 
cut  out  for  him  when  he  arrives  at  the  school  in  the  morning.  Giving  daily  instruction  to 
over  200  instrumental  students  comprising  three  bands  and  two  orchestras  he  finds  his  sched¬ 
ule  rather  full.  His  marching  band  numbers  85  boys. 

Prior  to  accepting  his  present  position  at  Pasadena  Mr.  Chase  had  gained  a  wealth  of  ex¬ 
perience  as  an  instructor  and  director  in  the  public  schools  at  Paullina,  Iowa;  Alton,  Illinois; 
and  Puente,  California.  His  Bachelor's  Degree  in  Public  School  Music  came  from  Morning- 
side  College  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and  he  received  his  master's  degree  from  the  University 
of  Southern  California.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Southern  California  Band  and  Ochestra 
Association,  and  plays  viola  in  the  Pasadena  Civic  Symphony. 

Mr,  Chase  believes  that  a  hobby  is  good  for  tha  soul  of  any  teacher,  and  to  prove  his  point 
he  pursues  his  own  avidly.  Said  hobby  is  fish — the  tropical  variety,  which  Mr.  Chase  has 
raised  for  over  12  years.  During  the  past  two  years  he  has  seen  the  demand  for  his  pisca¬ 
torial  friends  grow  to  such  an  extant  that  he  now  has  over  fifty  fish  tanks  of  all  sizes,  necessi¬ 
tating  an  extra  building  on  the  Chase  premises  for  fish  only. 
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Do  You  Want  a  Career  in  Music? 


This  Man,  Who  Lives  and  Works 
Professional  Music  and  Musicians 
Cuts  a  Pattern  for  — 
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The  IDEAL 
MUSIC  Student 


By  J{sdlji^  ShuqjcUd 

Director  of  Public  Relations 
Los  Angeles  Musicians  Association 


•  THE  PURPOSE  OF  THIS  ARTICLE 

is  to  outline  qualities  every  music  stu¬ 
dent  should  strive  to  develop.  Only 
the  more  common  habits  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  Personal  problems  must  re¬ 
ceive  the  analysis  of  a  conscientious 
instructor. 

At  the  outset,  we  must  realize  a 
student  may  blunder  in  spite  of  his 
instructor’s  advice.  He  may  be  a  prob¬ 
lem  student  because  of  a  habit  of 
dodging  responsibility.  Such  an  indi¬ 
vidual  frequently  does  not  hesitate  to 
advise  others  from  his  limited  infor¬ 
mation,  and  may  go  so  far  as  to  exer¬ 
cise  a  bad  influence  on  his  friends 
and  associates.  There  are  those  per¬ 
sons  so  self-admiring  that  they  would 
rather  spend  the  instruction  period 
telling  their  teacher  about  short  cuts 
they  discovered  during  the  week,  and 
they  willingly  spend  money  for  this 
opportunity  to  exercise  self-admira¬ 
tion. 

Praise  or  Instruction? 

Often  a  student  will  inform  the  in¬ 
structor  of  his  sudden  ambition  to 
learn.  He  assures  the  teacher  of  his 
willingness  to  work;  however,  as  soon 
as  the  instructor  fails  to  keep  up  a 
steady  stream  of  compliments,  the 
pupil  is  ready  to  quit.  Such  a  stu¬ 


dent  seeks  approval,  not  instruction. 
His  request  for  advice  is  generally  a 
desire  for  praise. 

The  true  scholar  is  willing  to  accept 
criticism.  He  speaks  only  when  asked, 
unless  be  has  something  relevant  to 
say.  Every  competent  student  under¬ 
stands  how  to  derive  the  most  from 
the  instruction  period.  Open-minded¬ 
ness,  together  with  a  passionate  desire 
to  learn,  is  thp  oi\ly  attitude  a  good 
scholar  can  afford  to  assume. 

Punctuality  is  a  quality  seldom 
practiced  by  poor  students.  The  habit 
of  being  on  time  for  lessons  and  daily 
practice  will  do  much  to  assist  the 
pupil  in  his  desire  to  form  good  hab¬ 
its.  To  miss  lessons  or  to  postpone 
practice  periods  is  a  sure  way  of  los¬ 
ing  valuable  time.  What  is  much 
worse,  one  who  does  so  is  developing  a 
"stet”  attitude  toward  his  work — an 
attitude  which  should  be  corrected.  If 
the  student  continues  to  remain  indif¬ 
ferent,  he  had  better  suspend  his 
music  until  such  time  that  the  affair 
becomes  interesting. 

It  is  not  always  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  a  student  likes  or  dis¬ 
likes  a  particular  study  or  exercise. 
Frequently  an  inexperienced  person 
will  dislike  the  very  thing  of  greatest 
importance.  It  is  best  to  follow  the 


O  Mr.  Shugari 


Instructor’s  advice.  Inasmuch  as  the 
scholar  is  paying  his  instructor,  it 
logically  follows  he  should  follow  his 
recommendations.  There  are  a  few 
persons  who  willfully  avoid  proper 
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music  instruction.  They  postpone 
practicing  to  daliy  about  piaying  this 
or  that  popular  tune.  Such  irrational 
procedure  has  little  value.  A  compe¬ 
tent  instructor’s  course  of  study 
points  to  a  definite  objective.  If  the 
most  profitable  education  is  to  be  se¬ 
cured,  it  naturally  follows  that  an  in¬ 
telligently  planned  course  must  be 
obeyed.  Goethe  has  written:  “To  ac¬ 
cept  good  advice  is  but  to  increase 
one's  own  ability.’’ 

Diligent  Thinking  and  Work 

The  wise  student  considers  every¬ 
thing  a  problem.  He  sets  about  ask¬ 
ing  questions.  He  seeks  information 
from  teachers,  books,  and  well-anno¬ 
tated  symphony  and  opera  programs. 
He  avails  himself  of  every  opportunity 
to  play  in  the  better  music  ensembles. 

The  study  of  music  demands  great 
concentration,  although  much  of  the 
work  is  purely  mechanical.  If  a  stu¬ 
dent  allow’s  his  mind  to  wander  while 
practicing,  he  may  as  well  quit.  A 
truly  ambitious  student  has  enough 
will  power  to  think  his  studies 
through  to  the  end  he  desires  to  ac¬ 
complish. 

Learning  to  play  an  instrument  or 
to  sing  is  not  an  easy  task.  It  re¬ 
quires  hard  work  and  a  great  amount 
of  concentrated  practice.  There  are 
few  professions  that  demand  as  many 
hours  of  diligent  study  and  training. 
To  give  up  at  not  being  able  to  sur¬ 
mount  the  first  few  obstacles  Is  to  de¬ 
velop  a  habit  of  procrastination  and 
failure.  Music  study  is  a  struggle 
against  obstacles.  It  is  not  easy  to 
train  one’s  body  and  mind  to  produce 
a  beautiful  work  such  as  music.  The 
intelligent  student  realizes  this  fact 
and  strives  toward  a  complete  mas¬ 
tery  of  that  which  he  desires  to  ac¬ 
complish.  When  the  student  becomes 
a  professional  musican,  he  will  receive 
a  reward  commensurate  with  his  years 
of  work  and  study. 

The  intelligent  music  student  pos¬ 
sesses  a  certain  sense  of  greatness. 
He  has  the  habit  of  looking  upon  life 
expansively.  His  dreams  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  back  yard.  Rather  they 
are  found  in  the  open  field.  He  ap¬ 
preciates  learning  and  beauty.  In 
short,  the  intelligent  student  knows 
the  I)e8t  worth  knowing  and  the  best 
worth  doing. 

Most  certainly  an  “excuse-maker”  is 
not  a  true  scholar.  Such  a  one  has 
an  incorrect  approach  to  life.  Many 
times  children  have  a  more  wholesome 
approach  to  music  than  many  older 
persons.  A  competent  student  does  not 
avoid  responsibility,  for  responsibility 
educates.  Responsibility  walks  hand 
in  hand  with  capacity  and  power. 

A  mature  attitude  must  be  as  much 
a  part  of  a  good  music  student  as  ability 


The  intelligent  music  student  possesses  a 
certain  sense  of  greatness.  He  has  the 
habit  of  looking  upon  life  expansively.  His 
dreams  are  not  confined  to  the  back  yard. 
Rather  they  are  found  in  the  open  field.  He 
appreciates  learning  and  beauty.  In  short 
the  intelligent  student  knows  the  best 
worth  knowing  and  the  best  worth  doing. 


to  perform.  What  does  it  profit  a 
scholar  to  be  able  to  play  if  in  the  end 
he  appreciates  nothing  more  than  silly 
or  poorly  arranged  tunes? 

Follow  a  Good  Course 

It  is  best  that  the  student  think  his 
studies  through  thoroughly.  It  is  well 
for  him  to  understand  the  relation  of 
all  the  branches  within  the  field  of 
music.  His  course  should  be  definitely 
planned.  The  goal  should  be  under¬ 
stood  and  the  requirements  fulfilled 
as  completely  and  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  sooner  a  scholar  goes  after 
what  he  wants  in  music,  the  sooner 
he  will  get  it  in  full  measure. 

It  is  important  that  students  of 
music  associate  with  superior  players. 
Association  with  teachers  and  profes¬ 
sional  musicians  is  not  only  valuable 
but  absolutely  necessary.  A  product 
developed  in  a  cheap  environment  will 


grow  to  be  a  cheap  product  Sometimes 
young  musicians  refuse  the  privilege 
of  associating  with  better  players. 
They  avoid  this  opportunity  not  only 
because  of  fear,  but  what  is  much 
worse,  because  of  laziness.  It  is  obvi¬ 
ous  that  the  competent  student  will 
avail  himself  of  every  opportunity  to 
associate  with  good  minds  and  fine 
musicians. 

Musicians  enjoy  earnest  music  stu¬ 
dents.  A  musician  is  a  very  human 
sort  of  person.  He  is  not  a  long¬ 
haired  introvert  whose  professional 
success  has  resulted  from  his  appear¬ 
ance.  He  takes  music  for  what  it  is. 
He  does  not  have  hallucinations  or 
imagine  spirits  of  music  are  fioating 
through  the  air.  A  layman’s  concep¬ 
tion  of  music  may  be  the  lily  field 
but  to  the  music  student  it  is  more 
nearly  symbolized  by  a  workshop. 


★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

Work  and  Play  Mingle  During  "Vacation  With  Musk" 


Shown  above  is  a  strenuous  rehearsal  session  of  the  University  of  Nebraska’s  annual 
summer  “Vacation  With  Music",  an  intensive  three-week  course  in  music  sponsored 
by  the  University.  High  school  students  all  over  the  state  are  already  weighing  their 
dime  banks  and  practicing  their  scales  in  anticipation  of  being  chosen  to  attend' 
this  year’s  "Vacation".  And  if  you  don’t  believe  they  really  concentrate  during 
those  warm  summer  days,  in  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  refer  again  to  this  month’s  cover  picture. 
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The  Band  Leader  and 

RUDIMENTAL 

Drumming 

By  ^hn  (P.  Tloomut 


•  IN  WRITING  THIS  ARTICLE  I  do 

so  with  the  full  realization  that  the 
subject  is  controversial,  which  auto¬ 
matically  niakes  it  a  fearsome  one  to 
pursue.  I  have  stayed  away  from  it, 
in  written  form  at  least,  for  a  long 
time,  but  now  I  should  like  to  voice 
my  sentiments  concerning  the  subject 
of  rudimental  drumming  in  general, 
and  in  particular  as  it  applies  to  the 
band  leader,  who  in  many  cases 
teaches  the  drummer  and  who,  at  all 
times  is  concerned  with  his  drum  sec¬ 
tion,  as  a  most  Important  part  of  his 
band  or  orchestra. 

Many  band  leaders  feel  that  when 
they  have  taught  their  drummers  the 
rudiments  of  music  and  the  essential 
rudiments  of  drumming  they  have  ac- 
cx)mplished  all  that  is  possible  and 
with  experience  the  drum  student  will 
blossom  out  into  a  finished  percus¬ 
sion  player.  This  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  band  leader  for  he  is  constantly 


confronted  with  rudimental  drumming 
as  the  standard  system.  The  contests 
are  based  on  it,  and  thus  he  must  con¬ 
form. 

Now  let  us  go  back  a  little  and  ana¬ 
lyze  this  situation.  I  am  not  too  con¬ 
versant  with  the  history  of  the  drum. 
I  do  not  know  nor  am  I  particularly 
interested  in  the  “beatings”  of  “His 


Majesty’s  Horse  Guards”  back  in  1741. 
I  do  know  that  the  drummer  boys  in 
the  Civil  War  were  taught  to  play 
certain  beats  by  note  from  which  the 
rudiments  derive  their  names,  the 
Daddy-Mammy  roll,  the  Paradiddle, 


etc.  One  or  more  or  combination  of 
these  beats  comprised  the  various 
“Ijeatings”  for  military  duty.  All  well 
and  good,  no  quarrel  with  that!  It 
was  the  means  to  an  end  and  served 
the  purpose. 

Now  let’s  get  dokm  to  date  and  look 
at  the  picture.  The  ardent  rudimental- 
ist  is  quite  a  fellow  now.  In  many 
cases  he  seems  to  feel  that  the  music 
is  entirely  secondary  to  the  drumming 
and  this  is  where  I  strongly  disagree. 
I  have  known  many  excellent  rudi¬ 
mental  drummers  who  could  barely 
read  music,  yet  they  possessed  an 
astonishing  mechanical  technique  on 
the  field  drum.  One  of  the  best  of 
them  I’ve  ever  heard  couldn’t  read  at 
all!  That  too  is  alright  if  the  drum¬ 
mer  is  to  be  an  exhibitionist  and  a 
demonstrator  of  twenty-six  beats  upon 
a  drum,  but  it  doesn’t  mean  much  if 
he  is  to  play  in  the  band  or  orchestra. 

Talk  to  any  professional  drummer 
about  paradiddles,  ratamacues,  and 
double  paradiddles,  and  actually  pin 
him  down.  Ask  him  where  and  when 
he  uses  them.  He  will  have  to  tell 


you  that  they  are  fine  for  military 
solos,  etc.,  and  have  a  use  in  popular 
dance  music,  but  aside  from  that,  he 
can’t  offer  much  constructive  advice. 
It  seems  to  me  that  band  leaders  must 
make  a  choice.  If  they  want  contest 
solo  winners,  stress  the  rudiments. 
If  they  want  fine  sectional  drummers, 
teach  them  how  to  read  and  play 
rhythmical  figures  correctly!  Now 
maybe  they  want  both.  That  can  be 
done  too,  but  it  is  a  longer  and  more 
difficult  process. 

All  drum  figures  are  based  upon 
three  fundamental  beats  called  techni¬ 
cally  the  roll,  single  stroke  and  flam. 
When  these  three  beats  are  under  con¬ 
trol  the  student  has  the  proper  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  playing  of  all  technical 
figures  upon  the  snare  drum.  Mastery 
of  these  three  fundamental  strokes 
will  require  a  lifetime,  but  reasonable 
facility  can  be  had  with  proper  ex¬ 
planation  and  practice  in  a  year  or 
two. 

Certainly  before  the  student  is  in 
a  position  to  learn  “trick”  fingerings, 
he  should  have  a  rather  thorough 


knowledge  and  be  able  to  apply  these 
three  basic  beats. 

The  single  stroke  is  the  key  to  the 
proper  technique  of  drumming,  then 
the  double  stroke  and  finally  the  flam. 


1C 


Too  often  now  we  have  soloists  who 
exactly  lit  the  word!  In  the  band  or 
orchestra-brother,  it's  murder!  It  reminds 
me  of  the  time  I  took  a  snare  drummer  of 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  symphony 
orchestras  to  a  drum  contest-his  first.  He 
was  much  interested  and  very  attentive. 
Later  he  said  to  me,  "Say,  what  is  that 
flamadiddle  business  they  talk  about?" 


The  long  roll  is  trimmed  down  to 
ftroke  rolls  to  lit  the  notation,  a  good 
lam  is  developed  and  then  the  drum 
student  should  familiarize  himself 
with  all  rhythms  and  rhythmical  com¬ 
binations,  BEFORE  he  begins  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  rudiments. 

Then  be  can  soon  handle  the  other 
rudiments  and  will  know  what  he  is 
doing.  Therefore,  let’s  look  at  the 
principal  rudiments  that  are  actually 
used  in  everyday  band  and  orchestra 
work.  1.  Single  Strokes.  2.  Long  roll. 
1.  Five  stroke  roll.  4.  Nine  stroke  roll. 
S.  13  stroke  roll.  6.  Flams.  7.  Ruff.  If 
a  drummer  has  these  under  control 
and  can  read  correctly  he  can  play 


any  band  or  orchestra  job  in  the  world. 
Strictly  speaking  the  above  list  of 
seven  could  well  be.  the  basic  three, 
if  the  stroke  rolls  were  headed  under 
Rolls  and  the  Ruff  interpreted  as  a 
stroke  roll  as  well. 

The  listed  and  accepted  rudiments 
should  be  taught,  the  drummer  should 
know  what  they  are  and  where  they 
are  to  be  logically  employed  and  fur¬ 
ther,  they  are  excellent  for  stick  con¬ 
trol,  but  in  my  opinion  they  certainly 
are  not  the  “cure-all”  for  the  drum 
section. 

If  the  student  can  In;  placed  in  the 
bands  of  a  private  teacher  who  knows 
the  practical  use  of  the  rudiments,  that 
is  the  ideal  situation,  of  course.  Then 
the  student  will  learn  l)Oth  phases  as 
outlined  here,  but  if  by  necessity  the 
band  leader  has  to  teach  drums  he 
should  stress  the  three  basic  rudi¬ 
ments  and  proper  reading  to  obtain 
the  best  results. 

There  is  an  obvious  flaw  in  this  rea¬ 
soning,  and  that  is  the  contest  require¬ 
ments  and  solo  procedure. 

As  long  as  a  drummer  is  judged 
soiely  upon  his  ability  to  “run  down” 
the  paradiddle,  the  flamadiddle,  etc., 
there  isn't  much  to  be  done  about  it. 
In  time  I  believe  this  wili  change  and 
more  emphasis  wili  be  placed  upon  the 
important  matter  of  band  and  orches¬ 
tra  playing.  The  solo  contest,  of 
course,  is  just  what  the  name  implies 
and  the  drum  contestant  is  judged 
upon  his  ability  to  play  rudimental 
drum  solos  in  the  approved  military 
fashion.  To  do  so  he  must  know  the 
rudiments  and  how  to  apply  them. 

If  I  were  a  band  director,  however. 


I  would  greatly  prefer  to  have  drum¬ 
mers  who  are  good  section  players 
first — then  trained  as  soloists.  Too 
often  now  we  have  soloists  who  exactly 
fit  the  word!  They  play  very  well 
“sans  accompaniment”  but  in  the 
band  or  orchestra — brother,  it’s  mur¬ 
der!  Too  loud — too  rough — and  not 
musically  correct.  The  reason  is  quite 
obvious.  They  have  been  taught  to 
play  strictly  by  rudimental  groupings. 
It  reminds  me  of  the  time  I  took  a 
snare  drummer  of  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  symphony  orchestras  to  a 
drum  contest — his  first.  He  was  much 
interested  and  very  attentive.  Later 
as  we  were  walking  down  the  street 
he  said  to  me,  “Say,  what  is  that 
flamadiddle  business  they  talk  about?” 

For  thirty  years  that  drummer  had 
played  under  the  greatest  of  conduc¬ 
tors  and,  let  me  assure  you,  he  was 
good,  if  any  assurance  is  required,  and 
bad  never  used  any  paradiddles,  flam- 
adiddles,  double  drags,  etc.  Yet  no  less 
a  personage  than  John  Phillip  Sousa 
pronounced  him  one  of  the  great  drum¬ 
mers  of  all  time! 

Now  the  point  is  this.  If  that  drum¬ 
mer  had  appeared  as  a  contestant  in 
that  solo  contest  we  attended  and 
played  any  one  of  the  solos  we  heard 
judged  by  competent  rudimental 
judge,  he  could  not  have  placed  in  first 
division.  He  would,  of  course,  have 
played  the  exact  notation  as  shown 
but  there  couldn’t  have  been  any 
paradiddles,  flamadiddles  or  double 
drag  stickings,  for  this  man  didn’t 
know  what  they  were. 

From  an  educational  standpoint  the 
young  student  should  learn  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  any  instrument  he  takes 
up.  Few  of  them  will  become  profes¬ 
sional  players  ^s  that  field  becomes 
less  attractive  and  more  crowded  year 
by  year.  That  is  no  reason,  however, 
to  neglect  his  musical  education.  He 
should  be  well  taught  and  given  a  cor¬ 
rect  start.  To  teach  the  drum  student 
thirteen  rudiments  is  a  good  idea  if 


he  knows  what  they  are  and  where 
they  are  to  be  applied.  To  teach  him 
the  rudiments  without  any  other  in¬ 
struction  is  to  teach  only  a  mechanical 
dexterity,  like  juggling  or  some  form 
of  calisthenics. 

These  ideas  are  certainly  not  origi¬ 
nal  with  me.  Hundreds  of  bandleaders 
know  this — ^also  hundreds  of  drum¬ 
mers.  Many  are  afraid  to  voice  their 
opinion,  many  do  not  care  one  way 
or  the  other. 

The  strict  rudimental  school  of 
drumming  has  accomplished  much 
good.  The  drum  sections  are  notably 
better  than  before.  At  least,  we  have 
had  some  “system”  that  is  universal. 
It  is  far  better  than  years  ago  when 
there  was  no  particular  “system”  that 
was  widely  used,  although  rudimental 
drumming  is  certainly  not  a  develop¬ 


ment  of  the  past  years^  we  have  sud¬ 
denly  “gone  overboard”  on  it.  As  far 
back  as  twenty-five  years  ago  Edward 
B.  Straight,  one  of  Chicago’s  great 
drummers,  devised  a  “system”  of 
drumming  that  in  my  opinion  just 
missed  being  the  “standard”  drum 
system  employed  in  this  country. 
Widely  used  even  now,  it  has  been 
overshadowed  by  the  onslaught  of 
strictly  “rudimental  methods”. 

Likewise  the  great  writings  of  Carl 
E.  Gardner  and  many  others  have 
comparatively  gone  by  the  boards 
while  the  Three  Camps  and  the  Down¬ 
fall  of  Paris  reign  supreme. 

As  Archie  of  “Duffy’s  Tavern” 
would  say,  “Leave  us  not  get  ridicu¬ 
lous  about  this  thing.” 


II 


HELP!! 


That  Man's  Here  Again 

They  Let  Him  Out^ 


•  A  HUSH  FELL  OVER  THE  BASE¬ 
MENT  "STUDY”  at  1105  Walnut 
Street  in  Gadsden,  Alabama,  as  Doc¬ 
tor  Mize  flipped  the  lid  of  his  Capehart 
with  a  dull  thud,  slowly  turned  on 
the  powder-blue  light,  and  sat  down, 
uneasily,  at  his  Underwood  portable 
and  began: 

“Mr.  Robert  L.  Shepherd 
Editor  and  Publisher, 

The  School  Musician  Magazine 
230  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 
Dear  Bob: 

What  I  want  to  know,  Mr.  Anthony 
Shepherd,  is  .  .  .”  and  then  the  grat¬ 
ing  sound  of  glass  was  synchronized 
with  the  dull  slush  of  a  Coca  Cola, 
spilling  on  the  already-musty  manu¬ 
script  of  But  Is  That  Significant f. 
same  having,  of  course,  no  relevance 
to  “Bob”  but  of  declared  pertinency 
to  the  coefficient  of  correlation  as 
proven  non-existent  anent  the  micro- 
tones  of  the  Balinese  gamelang  and 
the  Theremin,  improved  type,  class 
3C.“  And  then  he  swung  into  his 
prosaic  style  by  re-opening: 

“Dear  Bob: 

Suppose  there  has  been  some  peace 
around  the  editorial  i^ooms,  and  legal 
ante-  and  anti-rooms,  of  the  good  ol’ 
SCHOOL  ML’^SICIAN  since  I’ve  been 
away’  fulfilling  the  military  obligation 
of  a  nephew  to  his  Uncle  Samuel.  .  .  . 
For  peace’s  sake,  was*  retired  from 
the  Army  recently,  and  am  really 
digging  in  to  work — endeavoring  to 
write  a  best  seller  in  this  best  cellar 
—devoting  my  full  time  for  the  next 
six  months,  plus  a  couple  of  fort- 


1.  Be  warned  that  this  title  is  copy¬ 
righted,  in  compliance  with  Copyright 
Law  of  4  March  1909  as  well  as  the  Berne 
Convention,  and  is  licensed  thru  BMI. 

2.  A  transcription  of  sound  effects  to 
accompany  this  is  available  from  Madame 
Lulu  White,  Mahogany  Hall,  69  Basin 
Street,  New  Orleans  13,  Louisiana.  Re¬ 
quest  must  be  accompanied  by  two  bottle 
caps,  er,  battle  cops. 

3.  This  Idea  is  obviously  an  idea  for  a 
song;  suggest  something  programmatic 
and  descriptive,  with  narrator  and  tri¬ 
angle. 

4.  The  policy  of  omitting  perpendicular 
pronouns  is  not  a  part  of  this  author’s 
(?)  intrinsic  style,  but  a  lieing  and  hypo¬ 
critical  attempt  to  pretend  modesty, 
wherewithal!. 


That 


B.M.,  B.A.,  M.A..  M.S.,  Ed.D. 
Author,  Educator,  Musicologist 


(Da,.  J.  dt. 

Gadsden,  Alabama 


nights,  to  the  completion  of  “Pano¬ 
rama  (of  All-American  Music)”,  a 
treatise  concerned  with  definition, 
classification,  and  demonstration  of 
the  various  styles,  types,  and  ideas  of 
American  music — the  first  book  of  the 
“Thesaurus  of  American  Music  and 
Musicians”  series.  (The  aforemen¬ 
tioned  is  an  unblushing  plug,  best 
when  sung  to  Don't  Put  Bananas  tn 
the  Refrigerator.)^' 

Am  gratified  to  have  realized  all 
along  that  you  were  preserving  one 
of  the  better  institutions  for  which 
for  us  to  return  from  afar  for,*  namely 
“The  Instrumental  Magazine.’”  Dur¬ 
ing  the  military  episodes  and  esca¬ 
pades,  kept  up  correspondence  with  a 
number  of  our  mutual  friends,  whose 
introductions  were  thru  the  pages  of 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  (plug).* 
Some  of  them  are  really  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  curricular  inclusion  of  con¬ 
temporary  and  indigenuous  music. 
And  after  witnessing  and  experiment¬ 
ing  with  manifestations  of  tastes  in 
music  which  really*  mean  something  to 
America’s  young  men  and  women,  I 
am  more  confirmed  and  convinced 
than  ever  that  our  efforts,  posing  as 
music  education,  are  utterly  and  irre¬ 
futably  stupid  when  we  ignore  a  seri¬ 
ous  study  of  the  virile  Jazz  idioms.* 


How  is  that  visitor  from  Mars  ever 
going  to  reconcile,  and  correlate,  to¬ 
day’s  obvious  musical  choices  with  the 
principles,  practices,  policies,  and  ma¬ 
terials  as  pursued  (and  that  word  is 
advisedly  used)  by  those  many  other 
education-posers  who  relentlessly  and 
repentlessly  ignore  today’s’  best-loved 
music?**  Who  was  it  that  expressed 
that  thought  and  attitude  with  the 
meaningful  sentence:  “I’m-glad-I-don’t- 
like-lemonade-because-if-I-did-I’d-drink- 
it-and-I-hate-it”  ?•* 

But  back  to  the  army,  and  forbid! 
— Really  did  have  many  interesting 
experiences:  perhaps  my  most  remem- 
berable  artistic-aesthetic  reaction  was 
when  ‘slaving  (and  that  verb  is  used 
conservatively)  thru  OCS  at  Carlisle 
Barracks,  Pennsylvania,  when  they 
drafted  me  to  run  a  large  they-called- 
it-a  dance  band  composed  of  physicians 
and  surgeons,  and  chiropractors  and 
veterinarians,  who  were  there  for  in¬ 
doctrination.  That  was  a  “killer”  (to 
coin,  er,  “corn”  a  phrase)  after  having 
to  assume  an  attentive  perpendicular 
position  for  an  hour  in  the  rain  and 
then  to  dry  off  with  a  little  25-miIe 
hike,  but  there  were  three  or  four 
Doctors  who  played  such  fine  and  in¬ 
spired  Jazz  that  they  could  be  holding 
down  chairs  with  first-rate  hands;  and 
they  loved  it.  Another  truly  big  kick 


5.  For  documentation,  vide :  Sobering, 
Adolphus  Theodosius,  Aufluhrungspraxia 
alter  Musik.  Stuttgart:  Prtlhdeutschen 
Oper  Cie.,  circa  1313.  P.  xxvii  plus  398 
plus  xvil.  Vide  al.so  “//  I  Could  Shimmy 
Like  My  Sister  Kate.” 

6.  How’s  that  again.  Doc?  Ed. 

7.  We  herewith  petition  Mister  Shepherd 
to  define  the  term  “Instrumental”  in  some 
future  issue ;  it  has  too  many  connota¬ 
tions  and  implications  to  be  left  dangling 
at  the  bottom  of  his  stationery  in  an  un¬ 
defined  state. 

8.  Set  your  own  music — a  good  creative 
project.  What  is  being  said? 

9.  Be  advised  that  this  writer  now 
holds  two  insurance  policies  protecting 
him  against  charges  of  libel.  Besides,  he 
is  Incorporated.  Besides,  see  the  l53rd 
Psalm. 

10.  See  writer’s  dissertation :  “Surgery 
versus  Jazz"  in  Ladies  Home  Companion, 
Volume  10,  No.  3,  January  31,  1919. 
Pp.  19-18,  plus  footnotes. 


11.  Be  Jabers,  (I  picked  that  up  in 
New  Caledonia — not  Ixtuis  Jordan's  or 
Woody  Herman’s ;  yes,  I  should  have 
left  it  there ! )  that's  a  good  subject  for  a 
magazine  article  at  ten  cents  a  word, 
punctuation  free.  But  I  haven’t  time  Just 
now  to  do  magazine  articles.  But  see  and 
compare  the  erudite  article  “I  Attribute 
My  Unusual  Success  In  Trilling  From 
ti-sharp  To  A-flat  On  My  Sandbla.sted 
Tonette  To  The  Life  That  I  Lead,  Or 
That  Leads  Me”  by  Professor  Wyandotte 
Mearsayfearsield  in  The  Texas  Bugle, 
February  29,  1900  (the  year  of  the  Oal- 
veston  flood  with  its  impact  on  music 
pedagogy).  See  also  the  accompanying 
editoriai  by  his  great-grandson.  See  any¬ 
thing  else  relevant 
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A  rara  photograph  of  tha  Big  Fiva  during  a  spiritad  dabata  on  the  sociological  implications 
of  tha  inclusion  of  jazz  in  school  curricuTums— or  perhaps  a  discussion  of  the  odds  against 
drawing  to  an  inside  straight.  Tha  quintuplets'  names  (it  says  here)  are,  from  front  to  rear, 
Close  Mize,  Wink  Mize,  Blink  Mize,  Smoka-Gets-in  Mize,  and  Oh  My-Eyes  (phonetic  spelling) 


vas  an  American- Japanese,  with  whom 
ve  worked  later  at  the  Special  Service 
Training  Group,  a  “lad”  who  played 
superh  “Yiddish  Style”  Jazz  trumpet, 
a  la  Ziggy  Elman,  weaving  in  and  out, 
Koin’  and  cornin’  and  bouncin'  back. 

And  now,  writing  in  Alabama  af¬ 
fords  snlendld  opportunity  for  research 
ia  the  “White  Spiritual”  idioms 
(singers  of  Sacred  Harp  and  Southern 
Harmony)  and  is  truly  beautiful  mu¬ 
sic,  and  extensively  practiced  through¬ 
out  the  “Bible  belt”.  As  you  may 
know.  Dr.  George  Pullen  Jackson,  of 
Vanderbilt  University,  has  written  five 
highly  interesting  and  authoritative 
books  on  Sacred  Harp  or  “White  Spir¬ 
ituals”  music,  and  he  seems  to  give 
ungible  and  irrefutable  proofs  that 
Negfro  Spirituals,  as  well  as  many  of 
Stephen  Foster’s  and  James  Bland’s 
compositions,  are  distinctly  generic  or 
derivative  of  that  idiom.  To  attend  a 
Sacred  Harp  “sing”  is  much  more 
genuinely  interesting  than  to  occupy 
“Box  G”  at  the  Metropolitan  opera, 
and  it  is  a  much  better  place  to  be 
seen,  and  there  are  much  fewer  odors 
of  garlic,  and  hypocrisy  and  dilettante- 
ism.  .'.  . 

Our  new  American  Musicological 
Council  will  have  quite  a  news  release 
a  bit  later.  Going  over  to  Memphis 
next  week  to  try  to  get  all  the  facts 
of  the  real  CASEY  JONES'*  .  .  .  going 
to  Jackson,  Tennessee,  first  to  inter¬ 
view  his  widow,  Mrs.  John  Luther 
“Casey”  Jones,  and  returning  by 
Vaughan,  Mississippi,  where  the  tragic 
wreck  occurred.  The  American  Jazz 
Foundation,  Inc.,  has  just  supplied  us 
with  some  splendid  photographs  of 
Mahogany  Hall  on  New  Orleans’  Basin 
Street.  We  members  of  the  Esquire 
magazine’s  “Board  of  Jazz  Experts” 
had  the  pleasure  of  participating  in 
the  ceremonies  when  the  city  changed 
that  street’s  name  from  Tulane  back 
to  Basin.  We  are  financing  a  trip  for 
one  of  our  members,  yet  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed,  to  take  a  research  trip  out  to 
Smith  County  in  Kansas  to  try  to  dig 
up  the  real  truths  on  the  Home  On 
the  Range  song  and  to  confirm  the 
questionable  documentations  and  state¬ 
ments  now  in  our  files.  ...  He  will 
also  go  to  The  Little  Brown  Church 
in  the  Wildwood  at  Bradford  (Nashua) 
Iowa,  to  place  one  of  our  bronze  tab¬ 
lets  or  plaques. 

In  preparation  of  “Panorama”  I  find 
everyone  most  cooperative:  in  yes¬ 
terday’s  mail  had  informative  and 
valuable  letters  from  the  venerable 
Austin  C.  Miles,  writer  of  In  the 
Garden;  Rev.  George  Bennard,  writer 
of  The  Old  Rugged  Cross;  Bunk 
Johnson,  the  old  Negro  cornetlst  who 
has  been  given  so  much  deserving 
space  in  national  publications  for  his 
band  “concerts”  at  Stuyvesant  Hall  in 


New'  York;  from  Leopold  Stokowski, 
Duke  Ellington,  and  three  letters,  in 
one,  from  Port-of-Spain,  Trinidad,  in 
reply  to  Inquiries  about  Calypso  music. 
.  .  .  If  any  of  your  readers  may  have 
any  relevant  and  pertinent  informa¬ 
tion  on  American  music — the  real 
American  music,  not  this  European- 
style  namby-pamby  subterfuge,  I 
should  be  happy  to  hear  from  them. 
.  .  .  Am  considering  purchasing  the 
property  over  at  Florence,  Alabama, 
where  W.  C.  Handy,  the  protagonist  of 
The  Blues,  was  born;  then  perhaps 
when  I  get  in  the  class  with  Carnegie, 
Rockefeller,  and  Shepherd,  I  can  make 


12.  See  Eldon  Roark’s  column,  “Stroll¬ 
ing”,  page  9,  In  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar  of  29  January  1946.  Honest! 

13.  Title  taken  from  T.  B.  Harms  Co., 
Inc.,  publication  OI’  Man  River,  words  by 
Oscar  Hammerstein,  2nd.  Music  by 
Jerome  Kern.  Copyrighted  In  1927.  Li¬ 
censed  by  ASCAP.  Vocal  orchestration  in 
Eb.  Piano  copies  In  Eb.  Arranged  for 
Band  and  “Symphonic.”  Prom  the  musical 
play  “Show  Boat,”  based  on  Edna  Ferber’s 
book,  first  produced  by  Flo  Zlegfeld,  In 
1927.  The  late  Jerome  Kern  conceived  It 
for  Paul  Robeson  to  sing  but  the  late 
Jules  Bledsoe  sang  it  In  original  version 
and  Kenneth  Spencer  sings  it  in  the  1946 
Broadway  production.  Song  also  used  in 
Universal  Pictures  “Show  Boat”  with 
Irene  Dunne  and  Allan  Jones,  and  others, 
and  others.  OV  Man  River  is  one  of  the 
many  American  Classics.  Title  used  here 
without  permission  but,  with  above  proper 
tho  Incomplete  credits,  is  u.sed  anyway. 
See  also  footnote  4  in  article  “Indians  and 
Saxophones”  appearing  In  Superman  mag¬ 
azine,  Vol.  HI,  No.  3,  page  3.  wherein  is 
presented  Mayfield  quoting  Sachs  quoting 
Plato  quoting  David,  but  still  questioned. 

14.  Vide  Rubinstein’s  Root-Beer  “Al¬ 
manac”.  1946,  P.  x  plus  1105.  Gadsden, 
Alabama;  The  Jack  Ray  Printery.  Vide 
section  "Pishing  Seasons  and  ’Planting 
By  the  Moon’  ”  therein ;  particular  topic 
“Seasons”.  Voltl  Subito.  See  also  Sears- 
Roebuck  catalogue,  page  1776,  line  1776. 
Voltl  Subito. 
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a  gift  of  it  as  a  memorial  site  and 
scene. 

...  By  the  bye  and  bye,  you  could 
do  me  an  appreciated  favor  by  supply¬ 
ing  me  with  the  current  mailing  ad¬ 
dresses  of  some  of  the  contemporary 
composers  and  bandstrators  of  military 
l)and  music,  of  the  type  of  Karl  L. 
King,  Ed.  Chenette,  Paul  Yoder, 
George  Briegel,  et.  al.,  for  I  still  need 
some  biographical  data  on  most  of 
those;  could  get  them  from  their  pub¬ 
lishers,  who  always  recognize  the 
reciprocal  benefits  accruing  from  co¬ 
operation  in  such  manner  and  matter, 
but  since  you  are  a  veritable  store¬ 
house  and  thesaurus  of  such  informa¬ 
tion,  you  can  probably  supply  them 
“just  like  that”,  with  embroidery.  .  .  . 
I  am  sure  that  I  can  speak  for  the 
hundreds  of  music  educators,  who  have 
had  their  work  interrupted  by  the 
necessary  military  job  but  who  now 
are  returning,  in  conveying  genuine 
compliments  to  you,  and  your  col¬ 
leagues  and  contributors,  for  keeping 
your  magazine  going  in  the  grand  and 
progressive  manner  during  all  the 
handicaps  and  obstacles  of  the  war 
months.  May  they  never  return  but 
may  your  magazine  continue  to 
emulate  that  01’  Man  River,  and  “keep 
on  rollin’  along.  .  .  But  here  I  am 
getting  serious  now,  which  must  mean 
that  I  am  fatiguing.  .  .  .  Then,  allow 
me  to  close,  please.  .  .  .  Regards  to 
mutual  friends,  and  the  season’s'* 
greetings. 

“Doc” 

Dr.  J.  T.  H.  Mize 


Wizard  of  the  Cornet  with  a 
Range  of  6  Full  Octaves,  was 


Ernst  Albert 

Couturier 

^  BwqJtaphiml 

By  £ijdiuf  '^ahdmh 

United  States  Naval  Academy 
Annapolis,  Maryland 


•  THIS  IS  PROBABLY  THE  MOST 
THRILLING  and  inspiring  biography 
of  all  cornet  artists,  from  the  time 
of  Arban  to  the  present  day.  It  is  the 
.story  of  a  Iwy  who  began  with  almost 
every  natural  handicap  as  far  as  em¬ 
bouchure  was  concerned,  and  grew  to 
hear  himself  ac.claimed  throughout 
the  world  as  the  greatest  technical 
wizard  of  the  cornet. 

Ernst  Albert  Couturier  (pronounced 
Coo-tur-ee-ay )  was  born  September 
30,  1869,  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  the 
youngest  child  of  Charles  and  Amalia 
Feger  Couturier,  His  father  was 
French,  while  his  mother  was  born 
in  Bavaria,  Germany.  This  combina¬ 
tion  of  nationalities  often  produces 
outstanding  offspring,  and  such  was 
the  case  here.  While  neither  of  his 
parents  were  musicians,  his  father  lit¬ 
erally  dedicated  his  life  to  furthering 
young  Couturier’s  musical  ambitions. 
The  elder  Couturier  had  served  in  the 
Marine  Corps  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  afterwards  was  a  saloon  keeper  in 
Poughkeepsie.  Their  home  life  was 
comfortable,  and  German  was  the  only 
language  spoken  within  its  walls. 

At  the  age  of  10  Albert  was  started 
on  piano  lessons  and  began  to  reveal 
the  latent  talent  which  was  to  carry 
him  so  far.  His  Joy  over  his  progress 
was  soon  interrupted,  however.  One 


Tha  author  hat  appeared  at  cornet 
toloitt  with  tuch  bandt  at  Bachman't 
Million  Dollar  Band,  Motet'  Band,  Ar¬ 
thur  Pryor't  Band,  and  John  Phillip 
Souta,  and  it  now  with  tha  U.  S.  Na¬ 
val  Academy  Band.  He  hat  been  a 
pupil  of  Mr.  Couturier't  tor  25  yeart, 
and  tor  22  yeart  he  hat  tried  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  great  cornetitt't  permittion 
to  copy  hit  tolot.  He  tucceeded  only 
recently,  and  the  portion  of  the 
"Saturn"  cadenza  on  the  oppotite 
page  it  publithed  hare  for  the  firtt, 
and  probably  the  latt,  time. 

night  while  returning  home  from  a 
piano  lesson  he  paused,  staring  at  an 
arc  light  before  his  house.  He  knew 
there  was  only  one  light  there — yet 
he  saw  three.  This  vras  the  first  indi¬ 
cation  of  a  visual  defect  which  was  to 
plague  him  the  rest  of  his  life,  even¬ 
tually  ending  in  total  blindness.  An 
examination  revealed  that  one  eye 
was  totally  without  sight,  probably 
had  been  that  way  for  some  time. 

A  year  later  the  boy  began  taking 
violin  lessons  and  again  displayed  ex¬ 
ceptional  talent  on  this  new  instru¬ 
ment.  Three  years  later,  in  1883,  he 
felt  the  urge  to  play  a  band  instru¬ 
ment  and  decided  to  try  the  cornet. 
His  father  bought  him  one  of  the 
best  models  available  and  sent  him 
to  the  director  of  the  city  band  for 
lessons.  The  first  cornet  lessons  were 


so  discouraging  that  the  boy  was 
eventuaily  sent  to  the  New  England 
Conservatory  for  further  study. 

At  the  Conservatory  he  studied 
harmony,  theory  and  arranging  and 
made  wonderful  progress  on  the  piano 
and  violin,  but  with  the  cornet  he 
continued  to  be  a  dismal  failure.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  second  year  at  the  school  the 
lM)y  who  was  later  to  electrify  the 
musical  world  with  his  cornet  virtu¬ 
osity  was  sent  home  with  a  note  from 
his  teacher,  Joseph  Ciouse,  saying 
that  Albert  should  by  all  means  con¬ 
tinue  with  his  study  of  the  piano  and 
violin,  but  that  he  would  never  make 
a  cornet  player. 

Shortly  after  this  incident,  Albert 
went  to  work  for  his  father’s  brother 
in  Poughkeepsie,  learning  the  watch¬ 
maker’s  trade.  Once,  while  on  a  trip 
to  New  York  City,  he  could  not  resist 
a  visit  to  Central  Park  to  hear  a  con¬ 
cert  by  a  professional  band.  The  cor¬ 
net  soloist  was  Theodore  Hoch,  and 
Couturier  listened  to  him,  enthralled. 
The  high  lip  trills  and  the  beauti¬ 
ful  tone  had  the  quality  of  magic  for 
the  young  watchmaker’s  apprentice. 
The  next  morning  after  a  siecpiess 
night  he  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hoch. 
written  in  German  and  mailed  in  care 
of  the  Carl  Fischer  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  The  reply  was  all  that  he  had 
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hoped.  Yes,  he  could  have  instruction 
from  the  master — and  the  price  would 
be  $5  a  lesson.  It  was  a  staggering 
sum,  but  Couturier  managed  to  raise 
it  by  playing  odd  jobs  at  dance  halls 
and  skating  rinks. 

Then  began  the  painstaking  teach¬ 
ing  which  was  the  foundation  for  the 
wonderful  embouchure  later  de¬ 
veloped.  Hoch  made  his  pupil  play 
with  pressure  on  the  lower  jaw.  For 
a  long  time  this  was  a  painful  effort 
(or  the  youngster,  but  he  gradually 
improved.  After  three  and  a  half 
years  of  this  teaching,  Mr.  Hoch  dis¬ 
missed  his  pupil,  saying,  “I  can  teach 
you  no  more.”  At  17  he  played  his  first 
public  solo,  Arban’s  “Carnival  of 
Venice.”  He  had  by  this  time  memo¬ 
rized  all  of  the  solos  by  Arban,  Hoch, 
Hartmann  and  Levy. 

After  leaving  Hoch,  Couturier 
started  on  a  barnstorming  tour  which 
found  him  playing  in  minstrel  shows 
and  circuses  in  many  states.  In  1891 
while  playing  in  a  variety  house  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  too  stranded  finan¬ 
cially  to  leave,  he  was  offered  a  chance 
at  the  position  of  cornet  soloist  with 
the  Heywood-Peerless  Concert  Com¬ 
pany.  With  the  financial  assistance 
of  some  brother  musicians  he  was 
able  to  make  the  trip  and  was  en¬ 
gaged  at  once. 

He  appeared  as  soloist  with  this 


imnd  from  coast  to  coast  and  his 
steadily  Improving  technique  brought 
him  increased  fame.  He  left  this  or¬ 
ganization  to  accept  an  engagement 
at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  and  while  there  he 
was  called  home  to  the  bedside  of  his 
dying  father.  Just  before  he  passed 
away  the  elder  Couturier  made  his 
son  promise  that  he  would  strive  to 
be  the  greatest  cornet  player  in  the 
world.  It  was  a  promise  the  young 
man  never  forgot. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Cou¬ 
turier  became  acquainted  with  another 
young  man  who  was  destined  to  be¬ 
come  a  great  cornet  artist — Herbert 
L.  Clarke.  We  can  see  them  as  friends 
standing  on  street  corners,  in  the 
Union  Hall,  anywhere,  talking  about 
the  eternal  problems  of  the  cornet. 
Couturier  went  to  St.  Louis  with  his 
own  band  in  the  summer  of  1893,  and 
this  was  followed  by  engagements  as 
cornet  soloist  with  the  Gilmore  Band 
and  with  Frederick  Neil  Innes.  It  was 
also  during  this  period  that  he  did 
much  theatre  work  and  made  many 
early  phonograph  recordings.  In  1896 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Grace  Gavette 
of  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  a  brilliant  so¬ 
prano  who  discarded  an  operatic  ca¬ 
reer  to  help  her  husband  develop  his 
outstanding  art. 

From  this  time  on  Couturier  worked 
to  develop  a  register  which  began 


where  other  cornetists  ceased  playing. 
He  limited  his  engagements  to  solo 
work,  and  his  days  were  spent  in  prac¬ 
ticing.  His  guiding  principle  was  that 
to  do  anything  unusual,  unusual  effort 
must  be  expended.  We  cannot  possibly 
know  what  he  went  through,  but,  little 
by  little,  he  developed  a  six  octave 
scale,  in  either  Major,  Minor  or 
Chromatic  form,  from  the  third  G 
below  middle  C  to  the  third  G  above 
the  staff  (Cornet  Clef).  This  means 
that  seven  G’s  were  played,  and  six 
full  octaves  in  a  controlled  scale. 

At  this  time  Couturier  had  264  solos 
memorized,  all  of  which  could  be 
played  as  of  “A”  transposition,  or  one- 
half  step  lower  than  written,  which 
was  for  finger  practice.  His  mouth¬ 
piece  was  of  deep  cup  and  wide  diam¬ 
eter.  A  dime  can  be  laid  flatwise  in 
most  cornet  mouthpieces,  but  a  penny 
can  lay  in  his  mouthpiece,  flush  with 
the  rim.  The  rim  is  perfectly  round 
and  very  thin.  In  other  words  it  does 
not  help  the  player  one  iota.  Mr.  Cou¬ 
turier  has  no  natural  embouchure,  so 
to  speak.  His  lips  are  extremely  thin, 
and  his  teeth  are  ill  shaped  for  what 
is  considered  conducive  to  good  cor¬ 
net  playing.  Strong  arm  methods 
would  never  work  for  him,  as  they 
would  with  one  who  has  fleshy  lips. 
Each  tone  had  to  be  manufactured 
separately.  The  pressure  was  placed 
(Please  turn  to  Page  27) 
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Audio-Visual 

Aids  to  Instrumental 

MUSIC 

Teaching 


•  IN  LAST  MONTH’S  ARTICLE  ON 
AUDIO-VISUAL  AIDS  we  discussed 
the  nature  of  these  various  scientific 
devices  and  their  place  in  instrumental 
teaching.  The  value  of  the  school  re¬ 
cording  was  also  discussed  in  some 
detail.  Let  us  now  turn  to  some  of 
the  other  uses  of  recording  devices, 
such  as  commercial  recordings,  home 
recordings,  electrical  transcriptions, 
and  lastly,  one  of  the  greatest  poten¬ 
tial  factors  in  instrumental  teaching 
— the  magnetic  wire  recording. 

Commercial  Recordings 

The  importance  of  commercial  discs 
in  the  instrumental  program  cannot 
be  overlooked.  Record  sales  have  more 


careful  consideration  to  the  following 
factors  affecting  the  phonograph: 

1.  Turntable 

a.  Constancy  of  speed 

b.  Amount  of  vibration  carried  from 
the  motor  to  the  pick-up 

c.  Checking  for  possibility  of  an  un¬ 
balanced  motor 

d.  Possibility  of  vibration  through 
the  cabinet  or  the  pick-up  arm 

e.  Self-starting  or  by  hand 

2.  Pick-up  (2  kinds) 

a.  Electro-magnetic  type 

b.  Rochelle  salt  crystal  (pleso-elec- 
tric  effect) 

3.  Amplifier 

a.  Xu/nber  of  tubes 
i.  Loudspeaker 

a.  Kind 

b.  Size 

5.  Cabinet 

a.  Lid  closed  when  in  operation 

b.  Acoustic  considerations  for  tonal 
reproduction 

6.  Special  devices 

a.  Tone  controls  for  high  and  low 
frequencies 

7.  Dual  speed  (78  RPM  and  33  1/3  RPM) 
Tone  should  be  the  first  considera¬ 
tion  in  purchasing  a  phonograph.  Ap¬ 
pearance  is  important:  however,  if  it 
is  a  choice  between  tone  and  beauty, 
we  must  as  inteliigent  teachers,  choose 
the  former.  Get  a  machine  that  fills 
the  room,  not  Just  a  portion  of  it,  one 
that  comes  as  close  to  reproducing  con¬ 
cert  ball  acoustic  as  is  humanly  pos¬ 
sible. 

The  following  list  of  recordings  may 
enable  the  instructor  to  find  a  phono¬ 
graph  that  will  meet  the  critical  speci¬ 
fications  already  mentioned:  “Also 
sprach  Zarathustra" — Strauss,  Victor 
— M-257,  Koussevitzky,  Boston  Orch.; 
“El  Salon  Mexico” — C!opland,  Victor— 
M-646,  Koussevitzky,  Boston  Orch.; 
“Petrouchka” — Stravinsky,  Victor — M- 
674,  Stokowski,  Phil.  Orch.;  “Till  Eu 
lenspiegel”  —  Strauss,  (new  plastic 


than  doubled  and  quadrupled  since 
1933.  Serious  music  records  are  sell¬ 
ing,  too,  at  a  new  high.  Motion  pic¬ 
tures  have  made  their  contribution  to 
the  cause  as  have  the  record  player 
attachment  and  the  coin  phonograph. 
For  example,  "A  Song  to  Remember” 
brought  long  forgotten  recordings  of 
the  Master’s  works  off  the  shelves  to 
a  “Chopin  thirsty”  public.  We  can  ex¬ 
pect  this  scientific  aid  to  continue  in 
popularity  unless  the  magnetic  tape 
recording,  the  “bill  and  dale”  cylinder 
offers  too  serious  competition. 
Requirements  of  the  Phonograph 
Before  discussing  commercial  re¬ 
cording  it  seems  advisable  to  give 


School  racordingi  of  tocfional  rahoarialt  oftwn  provo  of  qraaf  value  In  corracfing  faulty 
tachnic  and  In  giving  studants  an  opportunity  to  hear  thamtalvai  perform.  Above  the  par- 
cuuion  group  from  the  author's  Peotone,  Illinois,  band  is  shown  “cutting"  a  disc,  not  for 
posterity  but  for  present  and  future  reference.  Pley-backs  are  often  eye-openers  for  students. 
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Director  of  Music 
Peotone,  Illinois 


disc)  Victor,  V-1  Koussevitzky,  Boston 
Orch.;  Haffner  Symphony — Mozart,  Co¬ 
lumbia  M-399,  Beecham,  London  Phil.; 
Symphony  No.  3  in  F  Major — Brahms, 
Columbia  —  M-567,  O  r  m  a  n  d  y,  Phil. 
Orch.;  “Rhapsody  In  Blue’’ — Gershwin, 
Columbia — X-251,  Ormandy,  Phil.  Orch. 

In  addition  to  these,  opera,  chamber 
music,  piano  numbers  should  be  Judged 
carefully  for  naturalness  of  tone  rather 
than  one  that  is  either  “fuzzy”  or 
“canned.” 

The  Choice  of  Records 

The  selection  of  recordings  is  in 
itself  a  difficult  task.  Unless  some  re¬ 
liable  guide  is  available,  one  is  at  a 
loss  to  know  which  disc  is  the  best 
from  a  tonal  as  well  as  an  interpreta¬ 
tive  point  of  view.  Help  may  come 
from  these  sources:  Encyclopedia  of 
Recorded  Music,  Gramophone  Shop, 
Inc.  18  East  48th  St.,  N.Y.C.;  The  Rec¬ 
ord  Book — David  Hall,  Smith  and  Bur¬ 
rell;  The  New  Records — (H.  Roger 
Smith),  10th  and  Walnut  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.;  Steinway  Review  of  Per¬ 
manent  Music — R.  D.  Darrell — Stein¬ 
way  Hall,  109  W.  67th  St.,  N.Y.C.;  The 
American  Music  Lover  —  45  Fourth 
Ave.  Suite  311—17,  N.Y.C. 

Newspapers,  magazines,  radio  broad¬ 
casts  of  recorded  music  (where  record¬ 
ing  artists  are  listed  ahead  of  time), 
as  well  as  the  advice  of  one  who  knows 
good  recordings  are  also  possible  helps 
in  the  matter  of  disc  selection. 

In  spite  of  all  the  help  one  may  get, 
it  is  essential  that  the  teacher  develop 
a  critical  faculty  of  his  own  for  select¬ 
ing  records.  Listen  to  the  highest 
notes  of  the  instrument.  For  example, 
the  violin,  piccolo,  or  the  oboe  offer  op¬ 
portunities  for  careful  judgment.  No¬ 
tice  the  piercing  quality  of  the  violin, 
the  cutting  character  of  the  piccolo’s 
upper  reaches,  and  the  unique  reedi¬ 
ness  of  the  oboe.  Listen  for  surface 
noise  while  a  quieter  passage  is  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  “hififhs”.  Listen,  too,  for 
"weaviness”  in  the  record.  Listen  for 
“bumps”  caused  in  most  instances  by 
warping.  In  the  case  of  piano  record¬ 
ings,  listen  for  harmonic  distortion  in 
the  slower  passages.  In  pizzicato  por¬ 
tions  for  strings,  listen  for  the  actual 
plucking  which  sets  the  string  in  mo¬ 
tion.  Listen  to  the  “lows”  in  the  cello, 
bass  viol,  bassoon,  contra  bassoon,  to 
determine  if  the  record  leaves  you  with 
a  sense  qf  being  alive  so  far  as  vibra¬ 
tion  or  tone  quality  is  concerned. 


Check  further  for  distortions,  for 
muddy  tone,  and  for  lack  of  separation 
of  instrumental  timbre.  It  might  be 
well,  too,  to  make  a  two  or  four  meas¬ 
ure  comparison  of  two  different  re¬ 
cordings  from  the  same  master  disc. 
For  making  these  critical  studies,  a 
metallic  needle  is  recommended.  It  is 
true  that  cacti  needle  will  cause  less 
wear  on  the  record  and  give  out  a  mel¬ 
low  tone,  however,  the  metallic  needle 
is  preferred  when  selecting  discs 
either  for  the  school  library  or  for  the 
instructor’s  personal  collection.  In¬ 
cidentally  a  comprehensive  report  on 
permanent  needles  is  to  be  found  in 
Consumers  Report  —  Vol.  10,  No.  11, 
Nov.  1945,  pp.  305-306.  (Consumers 
Union,  17  Union  Square,  N.Y.C.) 

If  recordings  of  brass  and  woodwind 
instruments,  solos  and  ensembles  were 
as  plentiful  as  the  repertoire  of  stand¬ 
ard  symphonic  works  and  string  en¬ 
sembles,  the  instrumental  instructor 
would  be  much  happier  than  he  now  is. 
Of  the  selections  listed  in  School  Music 
Competition-Festivals  Manual  (1943) 
very  few  are  recorded  tor  use.  A  fine 
European  literature  is  available  for 
almost  every  instrument.  It  Is  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  recordings  for  these  instru¬ 
ments  are  not  in  existence.  The  school 
instrumental  movement  would  be 
given  a  big  boost  if  discs  of  the  nature 
already  mentioned  would  be  released. 

Uses  of  the  Commercial  Disc 

a.  To  introduce  new  repertoire  to  the 
group.  Much  time  can  be  saved  If  the 
composition  can  first  be  heard  as  a  whole. 
Then,  while  rehearsing,  play  back  sec¬ 
tions  that  bother  the  performers  to 
strengthen  their  mental  conception  of  the 
piece. 

b.  For  sectional  rehearsals.  The  back¬ 
ground  can  easily  be  provided  for  groups 
by  the  use  of  the  commercial  disc. 

c.  For  percussion  sectionals.  Here 
again  the  commercial  disc  can  provide 
a  full  band  background  for  percussion 
rehearsals. 

d.  For  use  with  a  musical  score.  Both 
the  student  and  director  will  derive  much 
benefit  from  the  study  of  a  musical  score 
assisted  by  a  fine  recording. 

e.  To  prepare  students  for  an  outside 
talent  concert.  Students  and  director 
alike  may  be  better  prepared  for  such  a 
program  if  they  become  more  familiar 
with  works  that  are  to  be  performed. 

f.  For  solo  accompaniment.  Exam¬ 
ples  of  this  are  the  "Acompo”  records, 
and  the  “Add-a-part”  records. 

Ofher  Uset 

(a)  For  conducting  classes,  both  ele¬ 
mentary  and  advanced.  (b)  To  study 
solo  ensemble  literature  (when  more  re¬ 


cordings  are  accessible).  (c)  In  sym¬ 
phonic  literature,  for  purposes  of  compari¬ 
son  of  interpretations  of  the  same  work 
by  different  conductors,  (d)  To  use  as  a 
check  on  the  score  of  a  bandstratlon 
against  the  original  orchestral  score  to 
discover  If  all  parts  are  properly  tran¬ 
scribed.  (e)  For  music  appreciation,  mu¬ 
sic  history,  classes  In  theory,  etc.  (f) 
To  demonstrate  Instrumental  technique, 
(g)  For  instruction  In  rudimentary  drum¬ 
ming.  (h)  To  conduct  talent  tests.  (1) 
In  conjunction  with  film  strips  for  audio¬ 
visual  instruction. 
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This  does  not  exhaust,  by  any  means, 
the  possibilities  of  the  commercial  re¬ 
cording.  Its  use  is  limited  only  by  the 
manufacturers  and  those  who  use  it. 
A  few  needs  of  the  instrumental 
teacher  are:  recordings  devoted  to  de¬ 
veloping  instrumental  techniques  on 
the  various  instruments,  authentic  in¬ 
terpretations  of  solo  and  ensemble 
literature,  recordings  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  film  strips,  records 
for  elementary  instruction  on  brass, 
woodwind,  string  and  percussion  in¬ 
struments  as  well  as  more  recordings 
of  band  and  orchestra  literature  for 
competition  and  festival  use. 

Home  Recordings 

Some  of  the  comments  made  in  the 
section  on  school  recordings  will  hold 
true  for  the  home  recorder.  A  few  of 
its  uses  are:  (a)  For  the  recording  of 
school  radio  broadcasts  for  study,  (b) 
To  record  radio  performances  of  so¬ 
loists,  ensembles,  bands,  and  orchestras 
(c)  To  record  a  student’s  or  a  teach¬ 
er’s  compositions  where  instrumental 
groups  are  involved,  (d)  To  provide  for 
a  cumulative  record  of  a  teacher’s  or 
a  student’s  work  over  a  period  of  time, 
(e)  To  record  a  part  of  a  weekly  as- 
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signment  for  purposes  of  criticism  and 
correction. 

Electrical  Transcriptions 

We  will  see  an  increasing  use  of  this 
audible  aid  in  instrumental  teaching, 
if  recording  costs  are  lowered  and  if 
centralized  rental  or  loan  libraries  are 
established.  Schools  will  need  to  be 
equipped  with  33%  RPM  turntables  in 
order  to  use  this  type  of  disc.  Broad¬ 
casts  of  instrumentalists  or  instru¬ 
mental  groups  either  by  means  of  a 
P.A.  system  or  radio  may  be  recorded 
for  future  use.  Suggested  uses  of 
electrical  transcriptions  are: 

(a)  To  enable  students  to  hear  and  to 
correct  musical  errors  and  to  Improve 
playing,  (b)  To  record  educational  pro¬ 
grams  not  available  at  a  time  when  the 
teacher  and  the  instrumental  group  may 
use  them.  (c)  To  record  instrumental 
solos  and  ensembles,  (d)  To  record  local 
and  outside  talent  programs.  (e)  To 
record  school  band  and  orchestra  con¬ 
certs.  (f)  To  record  orchestral  arrange¬ 
ments,  band  arrangements,  and  other  the¬ 
oretical  works  including  original  composi¬ 
tions.  (g)  To  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  silent  films,  film  strips,  converting 
a  visual  aid  to  an  audio-visual  aid. 
Magnetic  Wire  Recordings 

A  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  was  dis¬ 
played  when  the  magnetic  wire  re¬ 
corder  was  acclaimed  as  being  an 
invention  which  will  revolutionize  the 
teaching  profession.  We  now  have 
good  reasons  for  that  enthusiasm.  In 
the  near  future  we  shall  see,  operating 
in  our  schools,  machines  capable  of 
recording  from  30  to  15,000  cycles  per 
second  (if  you  have  a  microphone 
that  can  take  it).  The  wire  recorder 
may  be  well  called  “Frequency  Modu¬ 
lation's  friend,"  for  it  is  the  only  de¬ 
vice  that  can  be  satisfactorily  used  on 
F.  M.  Here,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  the 
only  machine  that  can  use  to  advan¬ 
tage  the  wide  range  of  frequencies  of¬ 
fered  by  that  medium  of  broadcasting. 
However,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
A.  M.  (Amplitude  Modulation)  has  a 
definite  limitation  since  the  width  of 
its  broadcasting  band  is  10,000  at  the 
most.  We  are  assured  that  recorders 
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Bound  Volume  17 
NOW 

Many  have  been  disappointed  re¬ 
cently  in  ordering  Volume  16  after 
stocks  were  exhausted.  Don't  make 
that  mistake.  Send  your  Order  now 
for  Volume  17;  September,  1945  to 
June,  1946;  with  remittance  of  $3.90, 
which  includes  postage.  Volume 
ready  soon  after  June  issue. 


will  be  within  budget  limitations  of 
the  home  and  school  alike. 

Specific  reference  is  made  in  this 
discussion  to  the  Armour  Magnetic 
Wire  Recorder  which  records  sound 
magnetically  on  a  spool  of  wire  almost 
as  fine  as  a  human  hair.  After  the 
wire  is  rewound,  high  fidelity  play¬ 
back  is  immediately  possible.  The  re¬ 
cording  made  is  permanent,  so  far  as 
it  can  be  learned;  however,  a  wire 
may  also  be  demagnetized.  With  in¬ 
terest  we  note  that  vibration,  motion 
or  position  of  the  recorder  or  repro¬ 
ducer  does  not  affect  the  recording  or 
reproduction  process.  Furthermore,  it 
is  by  far  the  most  rugged  and  the 
most  durable  of  recorders  yet  to  be 
devised.  An  incident  was  related  to 
prove  this  point  which  comes  from  a 
G.  I.  The  recorder  was  blown  out  of 
a  fox  hole  and  still  performed.  The 
only  technical  knowledge  apparently 
necessary  for  operation  is  that  of 
knowing  how  to  press  a  button  or  to 
flick  a  switch.  As  for  servicing  and 
parts,  in  all  probability  it  will  be  about 
the  same  as  for  radio. 

The  magnetic  wire  recorder  apart 
from  any  advantages  previously  noted 
has  the  following  good  points: 

(a)  Quietness  of  operation — minus  the 
needle  scratch,  (b)  Ability  to  produce 
continuous  recordings  up  to  and  beyond 
an  hour  in  length,  (c)  Factors  of  tem¬ 
perature  affecting  other  methods  of  re¬ 
cording  do  not  apply  here,  (d)  Port¬ 
ability  of  its  light  but  compact  unit,  (e) 
Background  noise  is  cut  to  a  minimum, 
(f)  Parts  of  a  recording  may  be  changed 
without  affecting  other  portions  of  the 
same,  (g)  Ix»w  operating  costs. 

One  of  the  important  tests  of  the 
magnetic  recorder  was  made  by  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  when  an 
experimental  recording  of  that  or¬ 
ganization  was  made.  Critical  musi¬ 
cians  hearing  the'  playback  remarked 
that  it  was  the  most  true  recording 
that  they  had  ever  heard.  Another 
instance  of  its  use  is  that  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  which  is  using 
the  wire  recorder  to  transcribe  disc 
recordings  of  American  folk  music 
and  so  preserve  for  future  use  a  part 
of  our  musical  heritage. 

The  members  of  the  music  teaching 
profession  and  the  teaching  profession 
at  large  may  well  be  thankful  for  a 
certain  “bathtub  crooner"  who  in  turn 
incited  Camras  to  start  to  work  on 
Poulsen's  idea  of  a  magnetic  wire 
recorder  and  so  developed  a  machine 
that  could  take  sound  on  wire.  A  big 
future  awaits  the  wire  recorder. 
Camras  and  his  cousin  may  well  sing 
new’  words  to  an  old  song,  “There's 
a  long,  long  wire  unwinding,  into  the 
land  of  our  dreams - ." 

To  Be  Continued 
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Summer  Band  Directors 
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BAND  MUSIC  Catalog,  listing  over 
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our  BAND  BULLETIN  issued  each 
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I  Stokowski  Conducts  105  California 
I  Musicians  in  School  Music  Festival 


Grid  Fan*  (Men,  That  Is) 
Are  Strong  for  All-Girl 
Bands  at  Cleveland  Games 

Cleveland,  Ohio— A  new  wrinkle  in 
liandH  for  professional  football  games  will 
he  tried  next  fall  by  the  Cleveland  Browns 
of  ine  All-Amerk-a  Conference.  The  in¬ 
novation  will  be  an  all-girl  24  piece  swing 
band  which  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
Oeorge  (Red)  Bird,  the  musical  maestro 
whose  bandsmen  at  Massillon,  Ohio  High 
School  gained  national  fame  through  their 
colorful  gyrations.  The  decision  to  have  an 
all-girl  organization  togged  in  flashy  ma¬ 
jorette  uniforms  was  reached  by  the  Cleve¬ 
land  management  after  the  profound  ob- 
-servatlon  that  most  spectators  at  foot¬ 
ball  games  are  men,  and  ....  well,  you 
know  men. 

"Most  i>eople  listen  with  their  eyes,” 
says  genial  (leorge  Bird.  "After  arduous 
preparation  of  my  Massillon  band,  I  used 
to  be  chagrined  to  note  that  our  attractive 
majorettes  distracted  the  fans’  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  their  melodious  music  and  pre- 
cision-like  maneuvers." 

Bird  IS  interested  in  giving  opportunities 
to  girl  musicians  who,  he  says,  are  too 
often  thwarted  in  their  ambitions  for  a 
professional  career.  Auditions  will  begin 
on  May  20th,  and  particular  stress  will  be 
placed  on  sight  reading  because  of  the 
many  varied  types  of  music  the  band  will 
play. 


Hold  Those  Contests! 

Even  at  the  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
grappled  with  power  shortages  and 
deadlines  to  get  this  issue  on  the 
prats,  contest  results  kept  pouring  in. 
It  was  impossible  to  include  all  of  the 
late  flashes  from  the  contest  front  in 
your  Newt  section  for  May,  but 
comas  June  and  another  edition  of 
the  School  Music  Newt  and  we  hope 
to  give  you  the  returns  from  all  pre¬ 
cincts.  By  the  way,  how  did  YOUR 
school  coma  out  in  the  contests? 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Music  educators 
and  students  of  Southern  California  in 
quest  of  high  performance  standards  for 
instrumental  music,  at  long  last  have  a 
champion — an  alert  organization  stimu¬ 
lated  into  action  by  an  indefatigable  pres- 

Plan  to  Air  Works  of 
Unknown  Composers  Told 
By  Illinois  Director 

Amateur  composers  who  have  long  been 
frustrated  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  recog¬ 
nition  may  And  a  ray  of  hope  in  a  plan 
recently  outlined  before  a  group  on  con¬ 
temporary  American  music  at  the  Music 
Educators  National  Conference  in  Cleve¬ 
land.  The  plan,  which  would  provide  for 
broadcast  iierformances  of  compositions 
of  all  types  by  unknown  American  com¬ 
posers,  was  explained  by  its  founder  and 
director,  Alexander  M.  Harley,  music  di¬ 
rector  at  Maine  Township  High  School, 
Park  Ridge  and  Des  Plaines,  Illinois. 

Known  as  the  "Harley  Plan  for  the 
Unknown  American  Composers  Radio 
Hour”,  the  idea  has  been  favorably  en¬ 
dorsed  by  many  schools  teaching  composi¬ 
tion  as  well  as  by  such  noted  composers  as 
Walter  Aschenbrenner,  Rudolph  Ganz  and 
Roy  Harris.  An  initial  survey  has  re¬ 
vealed  considerable  Interest  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  project,  and  radio  executives  have 
reportedly  become  Interested  in  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  such  a  broadcast  as  a  regular 
feature. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  plan,  ac- 
I  cording  to  Mr.  Harley,  will  be  to  give  com- 
Iiosers  an  opisirtunity  to  have  their  music 
performed  by  top-notch  instrumental  and 
vocal  groups  and  heard  by  a  wide  audi¬ 
ence.  Amateur  comppsitions  are  eligible 
in  the  following  categories ;  vocal  solos, 
vocal  ensembles,  instrumental  .solos  and 
instrumental  ensembles. 


]  ident.  The  Southern  California  Band  and 
Orchestra  Association  under  President 
i  Halstead  McCormac  and  Festival  Chair¬ 
man  Fred  S.  Rupp,  has  added  another 
successful  Festival  to  its  long  list  of 
outstanding  instrumental  events.  Held 
on  the  campus  of  Occidental  College, 
.\pril  26-27  and  May  3-4,  hundreds  of 
young  musicians  participated  in  bands, 
orchestras,  solos  and  ensembles. 

Unique  in  the  Festival  i)lans  this  year 
were  the  concerts  climaxing  the  day’s 
activities  given  by  the  All-Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Elementary  Orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  Elwyn  Schwartz  of  Kings- 
burg,  the  Junior  High  School  Orchestra 
with  Fred  Ohiendorf  of  Bong  Beach  con¬ 
ducting  and  the  High  School  Orchestra 
under  the  directif>n  of  t leorge  Wing  of 
West  Los  Angeles.  These  three  Festival 
Orchestras  are  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the 
stimulating  success  of  the  All-Southern 
California  High  School  Festival  Orchestra 
of  last  year.  With  Leopold  Stokowski  as 
guest  conductor,  this  group  of  105  j)layers 
representing  40  high  schools  were  under 
the  direction  of  Fred  Ohiendorf,  Super¬ 
visor  of  Instrumental  Music  in  Ising 
Beach. 

As  a  fitting  climax  to  the  Festival  sea¬ 
son,  the  All-Southern  California  Junior 
and  Senior  High  School  Orchestras  will 
give  a  combined  concert  at  Hollywood 
Bowl  on  June  2nd,  Sunday  afternoon. 
With  Fred  Ohiendorf  and  George  Wing  as 
directors,  a  musical  event  is  being  planne*! 
which  will  mark  another  important  mile¬ 
stone  In  the  history  of  school  instrximental 
music  in  Southern  California.  A  noted 
guest  conductor  will  be  invited  by  the 
Assm'iation  to  share  in  this  combined 
community  enterprise  which  is  not  only  a 
stimulus  to  serious  young  musicians  but 
provides  a  rich  orchestral  experience  for 
the  artists  of  the  future. 


With  Leopold  Sfokowtki  (confer)  at  guesf  conductor,  the  combined  orchestra  of  the  Southern  California  Band  and  Orches¬ 
tra  Association  under  the  direction  of  Fred  Ohiendorf  added  a  spectacular  climax  to  the  Association's  May  Festival. 
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School  Music  News  from  ILLINOIS 

By  Raymond  Carr 

Glen  Ellyn,  Illinois 


lUinoig  Band*  Pointing 

For  Chicagoland  Festivcd 

Interested  in  the  parade  and  concert 
of  50  massed  bands  at  the  forthcoming 
rhicagoland  festival  to  be  held  in  Soldiers’ 
Field  Aug.  17,  Illinois  school  and  munici¬ 
pal  bands  are  preparing  for  elimination 
contests  which  are  to  be  held  in  the  early 
summer  at  LaSalle,  Urbana,  Sterling  and 
Hast  Moline.  Solo  events  and  twirling  will 
be  features  of  the  com|>etitions.  An  audi¬ 
ence  of  90,000  is  ex|»ected  at  the  final  spec¬ 
tacle.  Full  information  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  Philip  Maxwell  In  care  of  the 
Chic.-go  Tribune. 


Otto  E,  Grahcan  Saluted 
At  Outstanding  Educator 

The  current  Issue  of  the  Illinois  Music 
h'tlncalor  salutes  Otto  K.  tJraham,  who  for 
the  past  twenty-six  years  has  been  dl- 
rei-tor  of  instrumental  music  at  Waukegan 
Township  high  school.  Otto's  first  band 
there  had  twelve  players.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  original  committee  that  organ¬ 
ized  the  Illinois  High  School  Band  As¬ 
sociation.  (Other  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  were  the  late  A.  K.  McAllister,  A.  A. 
Harding,  Paul  Morrison,  and  the  late  Don 
Allen.)  Graham's  band  has  always  been 
one  of  the  leading  bands  in  the  state.  Mrs. 
Graham  is  a  clarinetist,  pianist,  and  or¬ 
ganist.  They  have  four  sons,  all  of  whom 
are  musical.  Bugene  has  been  a  member 
of  the  U.  S.  Marine  band  at  Washington 
since  1938  (oboe  soloist),  and,  at  18,  was 
the  youngest  ever  to  become  a  member. 
Otto,  Jr.,  started  piano  at  4,  violin  at  6, 
and  cornet  at  8.  Yes,  he  was  the  famous 
athlete  at  Northwestern  University,  and 
is  now  a  professional  football  and  basket¬ 
ball  player.  Victor  started  piano  at  4, 
cello  at  6  and  clarinet  at  8.  Richard 
started  piano  at  4  and  comet  at  6.  Mr. 


and  Mrs.  Graham  received  their  principal 
training  in  the  Missouri  State  Teachers 
College,  Kirksville,  which  has  produced 
many  famous  music  educators. 


Music  Camp  Site  Selected 

The  Kgyptian  Music  Camp,  organized 
several  years  ago  In  southern  Illinois  by 
A.  T.  Atwtsid,  will  lie  conducted  this  sum¬ 
mer  In  a  new  and  l>eautlful  setting — the 
DuQuoin  state  fair  grounds,  a  landscaped 
plot  of  1,000  acres  with  five  lakes.  The 
season  is  from  June  17  to  July  6. 

Guest  faculty  members  include  George 
Wilson,  director  of  the  University  of  Ari¬ 
zona  band  and  the  Tucson  Symphony  or¬ 
chestra  ;  Allan  Bone,  band  director  of 
Duke  university:  H.  Lee  Ho|)e,  director  of 
University  bands,  Notre  Dame :  and 
Charles  I»omls  of  Johnston  City,  Iowa. 
Illinoisans  teaching  at  the  camp  will  be 
Thefklore  Paschedag  of  West  Frankfort, 
Chalon  B.  Nesler  of  Herrin,  Robert  Davis 
of  West  Frankfort,  and  vocal  director- 
elect  of  Proviso,  Maywood,  and  others. 

Courses  will  be  given  in  band,  orchestra, 
chorus,  piano,  dancing,  public  speaking 
and  recreation. 


Hold  County  Music  Festivals 


County  festivals  are  becoming  more 
prevalent  and  popular  in  Illinois.  Among 
those  reported  this  season  are  the  Cham¬ 
paign  County  festival,  with  Emmett  Sarig 
of  Des  Plaines  directing  a  massed  band  of 
350  players  from  a  dozen  schools,  and 
David  McIntosh  of  Southern  Illinois  Nor¬ 
mal  University  wielding  the  baton  over  a 
chorus  of  500.  Noble  Cain  was  announced 
as  conductor  of  the  McLean  County  fes¬ 
tival,  in  which  20  schools  provided  a  band 
of  210,  an  orchestra  of  86  and  a  chorus  of 
650.  The  twelfth  annual  Tri-County  (Put¬ 
nam,  Marshall  and  Woodford)  festival 
was  announced  for  Varna,  with  Raymond 
N.  Carr  in  charge  of,  band  and  chorus. 


"Vibra-Whafzil" 


Army  life  couldn't  unseat  Ralph  Stil- 
wall  of  Decatur,  III.,  from  the  hobby 
horse  ha  hat  been  riding  all  hit  life. 
Ha  constructed  the  musical  “whatzit" 
above  in  England  from  salvage  scrap. 
Just  15  inches  long  the  instrument  hat 
resonators  made  from  machine  gun 
shells  end  it  played  with  tiny  mallets. 
Stilwell's  other  percuuion  creations 
include  glass  -  o  •  phones,  bottle  •  o  - 
phones,  and  the  world's  smallest  vibra¬ 
phone.  Now  discharged,  ha  it  an 
engineer  for  a  musical  instrument 
manufacturer,  developing  new  ideas. 


Prairie  State  Personalities 


Prc.s|dent  Irving  Tallmadge  of  the  Illi- 
noin  Mufdc  Educators  Association  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
executive  board  will  be  held  in  Chicago 
on  June  8.  Plans  for  next  year’s  state 
clinic  will  be  made,  and  routine  business 
will  be  handled.  The  officers  hold  over 
for  another  year. 


The  district  organization  contest  which 
was  to  have  been  held  at  Waukegan  had  to 
be  postponed  because  of  a  diphtheria 
scare.  Competitions  were  held  the  follow¬ 
ing  week  and  gave  the  district  a  chance  to 
try  out  the  "traveling  judge”  plan.  A  judge 
went  to  each  school,  made  comments,  and 
gave  a  rating.  The  disadvantages  were 
chiefly  that  each  school  was  allowed  onb' 
one  judge  instead  of  the  usual  three. 


Irving  Tallmadge's  national  ensemble 
committee  played  a  prominent  part  in  pro¬ 
gram  affairs  of  the  MENC  at  Cleveland 
Presented  and  discussed  were  numbers  by 
his  own  Interlochen-Proviso  woodwind  en¬ 
semble,  Clarence  Sawhill's  multiple  bra.s.- 
ensemble,  and  a  brass  ensemble  presented 
by  I»uis  Blaha. 

Those  who  attended  Paul  Rolland's 
string  clinic  at  the  University  of  Illinoi.- 
In  March  report  a  good  attendance  of  both 
directors  and  student  participants.  Many 
string  men  hope  there  will  be  more  such 
clinics. 


Cicero,  III. — The  J.  Sterling  Morton 
Music  Department  presented  the  operetta 
"Rose  Marie”  recently,  under  the  musical 
direction  of  Cornelius  H.  Klckert. 


Maine  High  Band  of  Illinois  Is  Backed  by  Boosters 


Ths  bands  of  Mains  Township'  High  School  of  Park  Ridge  and  Des  Pleines,  Illinois, 
hold  a  "preferred"  position  in  the  school's  curriculum  and  in  the  community.  Under 
Bandmaster  Emmett  Sarig  the  school  bands  play  for  all  athletic  events,  give  regular 
concerts  during  the  winter  months,  and,  in  ^e  summer,  the  95  piece  concert  band 
presents  weekly  concerts  in  the  towns  of  Park  Ridge  and  Das  Plaines.  The  Maine 
Music  Boosters  Club  raised  more  than  $2,000  for  the  uniform  fund  recently  with  a 
well-attended  Spring  Jamboree,  for  which  the  school  dance  band  provided  the  music. 
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Empire  State  Notes  I 


New  York  CUv — “Words  and  Music" 
has  announced  a  program  of  Choral  dem¬ 
onstrations  to  be  given  by  Fred  Waring 
and  his  Pennsylvanians  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  All  members  of  the  Words  and  Music 
Library  Association  are  invited  to  attend. 

.  .  .  New  Hartford — Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Wickstrom  have  resigned  to  take  effect  at 
the  close  of  the  current  school  year.  They 
have  been  offered  positions  on  the  Ithaca 
College  Faculty.  Mr.  Wickstrom  is  well 
known  as  an  instrumental  adjudicator  and 
conductor.  .  .  .  Cazenovia — Betty  Brown 
Woodruff,  formerly  of  Herkimer,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  position  as  head  of  music  de¬ 
partment  starting  in  the  Fall.  .  .  .  Schenec- 
IndV — Philip  Kaufmann  has  recently  been 
released  from  the  service.  During  the  war 
he  assisted  in  the  Chaplain's  department. 
Both  Mrs.  Kaufmann  and  their  daughter 
are  musical,  the  entire  family  being  heard 
regularly  over  WGV  Schenectady. 

Four-School  Festival 

West  Canada  Valley  School,  MUldleville 
— On  May  17th  the  Music  Department  is 
being  host  to  a  Four-School  Festival  which 
will  enroll  360  music  students  from  Cana- 
joharie,  Dolgeville,  and  Newport.  The 
Guest  conductors,  all  from  the  Potsdam 
State  Teachers  College  are :  Choir — Helen 
Hosmer  (President  of  the  Eastern  Division 
of  the  Music  EMucators  National  Con¬ 
ference)  ;  Band — James  Garfield;  and  Or¬ 
chestra — Samuel  Spurbeck.  Stephen  L. 
Sayles  is  the  chairman.  .  .  .  Port  Wash¬ 
ington — Marie  Van  Den  Broeck,  instructor 
in  strings  at  this  school,  has  been  ap- 
l>ointed  the  chairman  of  the  violin-viola 
National  Advisory  Committee  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Music  Clubs.  In  this 
new  office  Miss  Van  Den  Broeck  will  select 
the  required  contest  numbers  for  the  fed¬ 
eration  festivals.  .  .  .  Port  Washington — 
George  Christopher,  director  of  Music  and 
Vice  President  of  the  NYSSMA,  has  twice 
been  engaged  as  adjudicator  in  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  festivals  this  year.  On  March  23  he 
served  as  a  sectional  critic  and  again  on 
April  12th  as  State  Finals  Judge.  .  .  . 
Detroit,  Michigan — Dr.  Victor  L.  F.  Reb- 
mann,  Ithaca  College,  was  honored  at  the 
recent  conference  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Schools  of  Music.  He  was  elected 
Eastern  Regional  Vice  President  of  the 
organization. 

Spring  Concerts  Presented 

Port  Byron — The  Syracuse  University 
Band  presented  a  concert  here  on  April 
4th.  .  .  .  Schoharie,  Freeport,  Ilion,  Pulaski 
and  dozens  of  other  New  York  State 
schools  have  recently  presented  their 
Spring  Concerts.  We  appreciate  receiving 
copies  of  the  fine  programs.  .  .  .  Glen  Falls 
— Percy  Grainger,  eminent  pianist  and 
comi>oser,  appeared  as  soloist  and  guest 
conductor  with  Maurice  C.  Whitney's  Or¬ 
chestra  and  Choir  on  April  10. . . .  Oenesseo 
— The  first  LlvlngsCon  County  Music  Fes¬ 
tival  was  held  on  April  13  with  students 
from  10  schools  participating.  Elvin  Li. 
Freeman  was  guest  conductor  of  the  110 
piece  band  and  F.  F.  Swift  directed  the 
120  voice  choir.  Edwin  R.  Gott  of  Livonia 
was  county  chairman  and  Dr.  J.  G.  Saet- 
veit  was  chairman  of  the  local  arrange¬ 
ments.  Programs  were  held  In  the  State 
College  Auditorium.  .  .  .  Saugerties — The 
Earnest  Williams  Music  Camp  will  open  on 
July  1st  with  the  largest  attendance  in 
its  18  years  of  activity.  Included  will  be 
weekly  concerts,  recitals,  and  two  broad¬ 
casts  which  have  been  approved  over 
WKIN,  Kingston,  of  the  Mutual  network. 


School  Music  NEWS  from  N.  Y. 

By  Frederic  Fay  Swift 

Ilion,  New  York 


2S00  Will  Participate  in 

Fall  Sectional  Concerts 


Continuing  a  jirogram  inaugurated  be¬ 
cause  of  the  War,  the  NYSSMA  will  again 
this  Fall  spon.sor  nine  sectional  All  State 
Concerts  with  about  2500  outstanding  boys 
and  girls  from  some  400  schools  partici¬ 
pating.  At  the  present  time  plans  are  far 
from  complete,  but  it  has  been  announced 
that  programs  will  be  held  in  Auburn  with 
Harold  Henderson  as  chairman  ;  Kingston 
with  Leonard  Stine  as  chairman  ;  and  the 
other  locations  are  pending. 

Prior  to  1946,  students  made  individual 
aj)plicatlon  to  the  NYSSMA  secretary  and 
were  chosen  by  a  regional  committee.  This 
year  a  new  plan  is  being  inaugurated 
which  will  greatly  Improve  the  efficiency 
of  scheduling  the  various  events.  The  di¬ 
rector  of  music  in  the  various  member 
schools  will  submit  a  list  of  qualified  stu¬ 
dents  and  these  will  be  selected  so  that 
each  school  will  be  properly  represented. 
The  financing  of  the  program  as  well  as 
the  selection  details  will  then  be  left 
up  to  the  various  school  music  depart¬ 
ments. 


State  Music  Association 
To  Sponsor  Summer  Clinic 

President  Elvin  L.  Freeman  of  the  New 
York  State  School  Music  Association  has 
just  announced  that  the  Director's  Sum-  ] 
mer  Reading  Clinic  will  be  held  at  the 
Ithaca  College  Summer  Camp  on  August 
26  to  30.  The  College  Summer  Camp  is 
located  a  few  miles  from  Ithaca  on  a 
private  lake. 

The  program  will  be  open  to  all  music 
educators  and  directors  who  are  interested 
in  reading  through  new  publications.  A 
Band,  Orchestra,  and  Choir  composed  of 
directors,  will' read  through  the  various 
scores,  discuss  them,  and  In  several  cases 
have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  work 
with  the  composers  and  arrangers  them¬ 
selves. 

Because  of  the  length  of  the  Clinic,  it 
will  be  possible  to  spend  a  few  days  in  so¬ 
cial  activities  as  well  as  rehearsals.  More 
than  200  directors  attended  the  last  Sum¬ 
mer  Clinic  which  was  held  at  Syracuse 
Hotel  three  years  ago.  Prior  to  that,  Sum¬ 


mer  Clinics  had  been  held  at  Eagle  Bay. 
E^orth  Lake  in  the  Adirondacks,  and  at  the 
Mark  Twain  Hotel  in  Elmira. 

They  All  Turn  Out  for  the 
State  Finals  in  New  York 

Ilion — Representative  of  the  nine  State 
Finals  programs  being  held  this  year  un¬ 
der  the  sponsorship  of  the  NYSSMA  Is 
the  one  being  held  at  the  writer's  school. 
With  53  schools  sending  representatives, 
the  program  takes  on  a  rather  colossal 
size.  There  are  764  soloists,  requiring  over 
100  hours  for  their  auditions,  to  which  is 
added  eighty  odd  ensembles,  and  52  bands, 
orchestras,  and  choirs.  A  corps  of  nine 
adjudicators  will  evaluate  the  programs 
during  the  National  and  Inter-American 
Music  Week  activities — May  10-11. 

One  unusual  feature  of  this  program  is 
the  fact  that  the  entire  staging  of  the 
program  is  being  conducted  by  members  of 
the  high  school  music  department.  About 
100  students  will  serve  as  chairmen  of  the 
various  events,  stenographers,  reporters, 
pages,  receptionists,  ushers,  etc.  This  is 
the  tenth  program  to  be  conducted  in  the 
Ilion  schools  of  this  nature.  The  first  one 
in  1933  enrolled  1800  students  from  three 
times  the  present  area. 


Publishing  Head  Dies 

New  York,  N.  Y. — The  music  publishing 
world  lost  one  of  its  most  beloved  figures 
recently  as  Walter  S.  Fischer,  president 
since  1923  of  Carl  F7scher,  Inc.,  passed 
away  on  April  26th  of  a  heart  attack. 
As  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  and  old¬ 
est  music  publishing  houses,  Mr.  EMscher 
was  a  well-known  and  popular  figure  In 
the  music  field  and  a  recognized  leader  in 
the  industry.  He  was  a  director  of  the 
Music  Publishers  Protective  Association 
for  many  years,  and  served  on  the  board 
of  the  American  Society  of  Composers, 
Authors  and  Publishers. 


South  Bend,  Indiana. — A  lively  and 
entertaining  concert  was  presented  on 
May  12th  by  students  ot  the  GenArts 
Music  Studio  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
C.  L.  Brown.  Eddie  Krakowski  led  the 
junior  band,  while  Lyle  Mollenhour  con¬ 
ducted  the  senior  band. 


Californians  Model  Uniforms  Bought  by  Band  Fans 


The  Lodi  Acadomy  Band  of  Lodi,  Calif.,  shows  that  they  are  making  good  use  of 
fha  uniforms  purchased  recently  by  band  supporters.  The  Lodi  Band  is  a  well- 
organized  unit  of  thirty-five  members,  under  the  direction  of  Lester  O.  Knowiton. 
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NEWS  From  the  Magnolia  State 


3  Generations  Meet 


Three  generations  were  reunited  in 
Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  recently  as  Band¬ 
master  Josef  Oszuscik  of  Hattiesburg 
entertained  as  guests  Mr.  Palmer  My- 
ran  (right)  of  Michigan  City,  Ind., 
and  Mr.  Simon  Kooyman  (center)  of 
Clarksdale,  Miss.  Mr.  Kooyman  was 
Mr.  Myran's  instructor  a  good  many 
years  ago,  and  Mr.  Myran  in  turn  was 
Mr.  Oszuscik's  teacher  not  quite  so 
long  ago,  completing  the  triple  pley. 
All  three  of  the  well-known  bandmas¬ 
ters  conducted  a  clinic  and  concert 
with  the  students  of  the  Hattiesburg 
band  in  conjunction  with  their  reunion. 


Two  Schools  Share  Honors 
In  Portland,  Ore.,  Contest 


Portland,  Oregon — An  instrumental  fes¬ 
tival  and  contest  for  high  schools  in  the 
Portland  district  was  held  recently  with 
bands  and  orchestras  from  seven  schools 
repre.sented.  Uoosevelt  High  School  under 
Director  Verne  Preston  and  Washington 
High  School  under  Director  Arlon  Bogard 
.shared  1st  Division  honors  in  a  well- 
rounded  program.  One  of  the  principal  in¬ 
structional  features  of  the  contest  was 
that  each  bandsman  present  was  required 
to  listen  to  the  performances  of  all  other 
competing  bands  and  encouraged  to  make 
program  notes  for  further  discussion  in 
class  periods. 


Director  Opens  Music  Camp 

Brookhaven,  Miss:  Mr.  A.  P.  Colaiaimi, 
director  of  the  Brookhaven  High  School 
Band,  will  oi>erate  a  summer  music  camp  I 
at  Percy  Quin  State  Park  Just  outside  of  I 
Brookhaven.  This  sort  of  camp  is  in  great 
demand  and  we  hope  that  Mr.  Colaianni's 
effort  will  be  well  repaid. 


Student  Compositions  Played 
At  Wise.  Music  Festival 


Madison,  ll’is. — .\11  students  and  faculty 
members  of  the  Vnlverslty  of  Wisconsin 
School  of  Music  cooi>erated  in  the  State 
University's  annual  May  Music  Festival 
which  was  presented  April  28  through  May 
5,  during  which  compositions  by  Univer¬ 
sity  professors  and  students  played  an  im- 
IKjrtant  role.  Hilmar  F.  Luckhardt  was 
chairman  of  the  concert  committee. 

Students  and  faculty  members  of  the 
school,  the  University  concert  band,  the 
University  .Symphony  orchestra,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  A  Cappella  choir,  the  University 
Women’s  chorus,  and  choruses  from  so¬ 
rorities,  fraternities,  and  residence  halls 
jiresented  ten  programs  during  the  eight- 
day  period,  all  of  which  were  open  to  the 
public  free  of  charge. 

Those  whose  compositions  were  played 
at  the  festival  include  Profs.  Cecil  Bur¬ 
leigh  and  Luckhardt  of  the  music  school ; 
Prof.  Oskar  F.  Hagen,  of  the  art  history 
department,  and  George  Schafer,  Madison, 
a  graduate  student. 

A  concert  made  up  entirely  of  works 
composed  originally  for  band,  including 
those  by  Beethoven,  Milhaud,  Shostako- 
vitch,  Prokofleff,  Kreisler  and  others,  was 
presented  by  the  University  Concert  band, 
one  of  the  more  unusual  features  offered 
by  the  festival. 

Omaha  Tech  Concert 


Omaha,  Nebraska — TTie  Omaha  Technical 
High  School  presented  their  annual  band 
concert  on  April  26,  under  the  baton  of 
Lowell  Cross,  Tech  band  director.  Two 
performances  were  given  including  an  eve¬ 
ning  concert  for  the  public  and  a  school 
performance  for  the  student  body. 


ly  Irothtr  RonnHald 
Bay  St  Louis,  Mississippi 


52  Bands  Compete  in  First 
State  Contest  Since  1941 


The  Mississippi  High  School  Music  A::- 
sociation  resumed  the  pre-war  routine  of 
the  State  Band  Contest.  The  event  was 
held  in  Jackson  fur  the  first  time  since 
1941.  Fifty-two  bands  reiiorted  to  Jack- 
sun  fur  contest  in  concert,  marching,  solus 
and  ensembles.  The  event  started  April 
30  and  continued  till  May  3,  inclusive. 
Kvery  day  a  different  group  of  students 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  Jackson 
hotels.  Three  out-of-state  judges  were 
hired  to  judge  the  contestants.  The  rating 
system  is  used  in  classifying  the  winners. 
The  Association  awards  a  plaque  to  the 
school  of  each  superior  rating  band.  Two 
plaques  may  be  won,  one  for  marching 
and  another  for  concert.  The  students  of 
the  superior  rating  bands  receive  a  medal 
each. 


Mississippi  Educators 

Attend  Cleveland  Meet 


Two  of  the  Mississippi  Band  Directors 
attended  the  M.  E.  N.  C.  Biennial  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Cleveland  recently.  They  are  Josef 
Ossuseik,  director  of  the  Hattiesburg  High 
School  Band  and  Brother  Romuald,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  St.  Stanislaus  Band,  Bay  St. 
Louis,  Miss.  Both  reported  that  the  con¬ 
ference  was  something  really  great  and 
most  instructive  and  educational.  They 
came  back  home  with  many  good  ideas 
which  they  expect  to  introduce  into  the 
Mississippi  organization  next  year. 

Brother  Romuald,  editor  of  the  "Missis¬ 
sippi  Notes”,  the  official  state  music  maga¬ 
zine,  represented  Mississippi  on  the  Con¬ 
ference  Consultant  Group  for  Press  Rela¬ 
tionship.  There  were  present  state  maga¬ 
zine  editors  from  about  thirty  states.  The 
“Mississippi  Notes”  was  classified  as  one 
of  the  most  interesting,  attractive,  and 
well  balanced  of  the  state  music  maga¬ 
zines. 

If  any  one  should  wish  to  receive  a  copy 
of  the  "Mississippi  Notes”  you  may  write 
to  the  editor.  Brother  Romuald,  St.  Stan¬ 
islaus  School,  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss.  One 
copy  will  be  sent  to  you  gratis.  If  you 
like  It,  you  may  subscribe  for  next  scholas¬ 
tic  year's  issues. 


Gulfport  U  S  O  Treated  To 
High  School  Band  Concert 


Gulfport,  Miss.:  On  Sunday  night,  April 
14,  the  "15th  Street  U  S  O  Club”  of  Gulf¬ 
port  presented  the  Gulfport  High  School 
Band  under  the  direction  of  J.  Stanley 
Arnold.  The  program  consisted  of  several 
classical  selections.  Tommye  Nelle  Mor¬ 
ris,  drum  major  and  twirler  for  the  Gulf- 
|>ort  Band,  scored  a  big  hit  in  a  twirling 
demonstration.  Miss  Morris  took  fifth 
place  in  a  national  twirling  contest  a  few 
[months  ago. 


Michiganders  Biossom  Out  for  Tuiip  Time  Festivities 


The  CharioHe,  Michigan,  Band  under  Director  Robert  K.  Poweti  wili  climaz  a  busy 
year  with  an  appearance  at  the  Holland  Tulip  Festival  on  May  18th.  Starting  the 
season  with  about  50%  inexperienced  bandsmen  this  group  has  demonstrated  what 
hard  work  will  accomplish  during  a  season  of  successful  performances  et  athletic 
events,  festivals  and  community  projects.  Thirty-five  twirlers  lend  glamor  to  the  band. 
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School  Music  News  from  Ohio 

By  WADE  B.  FAIR 

Executive  Secretary,  Ohio  Music 
Education  Association 

Muskingum  Collega  Consorvafory  of  Music, 

Naw  Concord,  Ohio 


Ohio  Parochial  Schools 
Present  Series  of  Spring 
Concerts  and  Festivals 

Un  A|>rll  11,  at  the  invitation  of  Mifflin 
High  School,  the  Glee  Club  of  St.  Mary  of 
the  Springs  College  presented  the  as¬ 
sembly  hour  program.  The  request  for 
Catholic  music  was  met  by  Latin  numbers 
from  Lotte’s  Klrle  from  Mass  VII,  Con¬ 
cordia  Lactitia  of  XIV  Century,  LAudia 
Sion  as  set  by  Mazingue,  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  students  from  Ecuador,  Nicaragua, 
Costa  Rica,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Mexico  gave 
folk  songs  In  the  second  half  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Beatrix  Arietta  Corral  of  Mexico 
is  accompanist. 

Catholic  Music  Festival 

Twenty  seven  parochial  schools  and  two 
academics  of  Columbus  participated  in  a 
Music  Festival  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
May,  at  St.  Joseph’s  Academy.  Two 
hundred  choir  boys  sang  a  group  of  four 
Gregorian  numbers  with  Reverend  Robert 
Harwick  directing.  Eight  hundred  school 
children  were  assembled  for  two  choral 
groups.  Mr.  Leo  Hall  presented  a  tonette 
group  from  the  third  grade,  a  drum  and 
bugle  corps,  a  trumpet  trio  and  clarinet 
ensemble.  St.  Vincent  Orphanage  pre¬ 
sented  its  Band. 

On  May  17th  at  8  p.  m.,  eight  Catholic 
High  Schools  will  participate  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  songs  for  mixed  voices  and  two 
groups  for  all  girls.  Orchestras  of  the 
two  Academies  under  Mr.  Leo  Hall  and 
St.  Mary’s  High  School  Band  under  Mr. 
Ciucione  will  also  participate  In  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  participating  High  Schools  are 
Aquinas,  Holy  Family,  Holy  Rosary, 
Sacred  Heart,  Our  Lady  of  Victory,  St. 
Mary’s  and  St.  Joseph,  and  St.  Mary  of 
the  Springs  Academies. 


Glee  Club  Performs 

The  Glee  Club  of  the  College  of  Mount 
St.  Joseph-on-the-Ohio  performed  for  the 
Federated  Music  Clubs  meeting  for  Con¬ 
vention  in  Cincinnati  on  April  11th  and 
12th  at  Hotel  Gibson.  Mr.  Vincent  A.  Or¬ 
lando  directed  the  group  of  ninety  voices. 


Public  Schools  of  Akron 
Present  Festival  May  9-10 

On  May  9  and  10,  Akron  Public  Schools 
are  presenting  the  Annual  Music  Festival 
In  the  Akron  Armory.  Mr.  Guy  Fraser 
Harrison  will  be  the  guest  conductor.  This 
makes  the  eighth  successive  year  that  Mr. 
Harrison  has  been  the  director. 

Thursday  evening’s  program  will  con¬ 
sist  of  groups  from  the  fifth,  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  year  classes  and  the 
Inter-Grade  School  Orchestra.  Friday’s 
program  presents  a  chorus  of  sixth-grade 
pupils,  the  combined  high  school  choirs 
and  the  Inter-High  School  Orchestra. 


Elizabeth  Green  Conducts 
Buckeye  League  Program 

Bowlinf!  Oreen,  Ohio— Miss  Elizabeth 
Green,  of  the  University  of  Michigan  Mu¬ 
sic  Faculty  and  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
string  columnist,  w’as  guest  conductor  for 
the  Buckeye  League  Orchestra  Festival 
which  was  held  at  Bowling  Green  on  April 
25th.  The  program  included  selections  by 
string  orchestra,  wind  ensembles,  and  full 
orchestra.  The  following  conductors  par¬ 
ticipated  with  their  orchestras  In  the  fes¬ 
tival:  Oliver  Schumacker,  Findlay;  Ralph 
Tinanow,  Fostorla ;  Jack  Stierwalt,  Fre¬ 
mont  ;  Russell  Myers,  Tiffin ;  Arthur 
Zuelzke,  Bowling  Green. 


Among  fhe  orchestras  participating  in  the  Northern  Ohio  Orchestra  Music  Festival 
in  Norwalk,  Ohio,  on  April  12th  was  the  56  piece  Norwalk  High  School  Orchestra. 
The  orchestra  played  an  arrangement  by  Mr.  Laycock,  Norwalk  director,  of  Schu¬ 
bert's  "Unfinished  Symphony."  Schools  from  many  miles  around  the  city  participated 
in  the  festivel.  presenting  an  inspiring  and  beautiful  program  of  orchestral  music. 


Nebraska  Educators  Move 


It  was  recently  announced  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Val  Hill  of  Alliance,  Nebr., 
have  resigned  their  positions  with  the 
public  schools  music  departments 
there  to  move  to  Chadron,  where  Mr. 
Hill  will  become  chairman  of  the  fine 
arts  division  of  the  Nebraska  State 
Teachers  College.  Widely  known  as 
a  conductor  of  music  camps  and  clin¬ 
ics,  Mr,  Hill's  bands  were  annually 
rated  among  the  finest  in  Nebraska. 


Accepts  College  Position 


Mr.  Arthur  L.  Frltschel,  author  of  the 
article  on  “The  Cllnlc-Festlval’’  In  the 
April  Issue  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN, 
has  accepted  the  position  of  band  director 
and  Instructor  of  wind  and  brass  instru¬ 
ments  at  the  Western  Illinois  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  at  Macomb,  Illinois.  Mr.  Frlt¬ 
schel  will  finish  the  school  year  In  his 
present  capacity  as  director  of  music  In 
the  Kewanee,  Ill.,  public  schools  and  will 
go  to  Macomb  In  the  fall.  He  will  be  the 
first  full  time  band  Instructor  employed  at 
the  College  and  has  been  assured  of  sup¬ 
port  from  the  administration  for  a  strong 
band. 


McAlester  Musicians  Rate 


McAleater,  Okla. — ^Wllburta  Cartwright 
of  McAlester  was  one  of  three  violinists 
selected  from  over  200  entrants  at  the 
regional  Federated  Music  Clubs  Meeting 
recently  to  play  at  the  state  convention 
at  Oklahoma  City.  She  Is  a  pupil  of  T.  L. 
Pittenger,  Director  of  Music  In  the  Mc¬ 
Alester  High  School. 

Other  McAlester  students  who  received 
high  ratings  In  the  contest  were  Anne 
MeSherry,  Carl  Parkhurst,  Marlene  Patton, 
Betty  Painter  and  Tommie  Jo  Estes. 


Prize  for  Twin  Cities  March 

sterling,  Illinois — The  Rock  River  Vai- 
iey  Music  Festival  will  be  held  in  this 
town  on  August  2,  as  one  of  the  pre-sub 
festivals  leading  to  the  great  Chicagoland 
Music  Festival.  In  conjunction  with  the 
festival  program  the  administrators  of  the 
event  have  announced  a  $100  award  for 
the  best  concert  descriptive  march  en¬ 
titled  "Salute  to  the  Twin  Cities,’’  which 
are  Sterling  and  Rock  Falls.  Elmer  Zieg¬ 
ler,  Twin  Cities  bandmaster,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  chairman  of  the  festival. 
Manuscripts  must  include  a  conductor’s 
score  and  be  In  the  mall  by  June  SOUi. 
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Hare  ara  soma  of  fha  picturai  fakan  during  Mississippi's  history-making  Danca  Band  Clinic.  In  tha  pictura  at  tha  uppar  laft  Daka 
MofRtt,  wall-known  orchastra  laadar  who  conductad  tha  clinic,  is  shown  taking  a  solo  on  his  clarinat  with  tha  combinad  clinic  bands. 
At  uppar  right  Brothar  Romuald  loads  his  St.  Stanislaus  Band  through  a  swingy  arrangamant,  whila  at  lowor  laft  tha  Pascagoula 
Band  follows  suit  with  a  pratty  vocalist  to  add  tha  frosting.  At  lowor  right  tha  combinad  clinic  band  prasonts  a  boll-ringing  nov- 
alty  arrangod  by  Daka  Moffitt  aspacially  for  tha  clinic  program.  Tha  first  clinic  of  its  kind,  tha  ovant  will  ba  an  annual  affair. 


By  Brother  Romuald 


Goldman  Band  Prepares 
Summer  Concert  Series 

New  York,  N.  Y. — The  regrular  series  of 
the  GuKKenheim  Memorial  Concerts  by  the 
Goldman  Band,  under  the  direction  of  Ed¬ 
win  Franko  Goldman,  will  again  be  given 
during  the  coming  summer.  The  sixty  con¬ 
certs  will  as  usual  be  the  gift  of  the  Gug¬ 
genheim  Foundation,  as  they  have  been 
for  the  past  fifteen  years.  The  series  will 
commence  on  Wednesday,  June  12th,  and 
end  on  Sunday,  August  11th. 

The  rdcord  established  through  these 
concerts  is  an  unique  one.  No  other  or¬ 
ganization  has  ever  before  given  twenty- 
nine  consecutive  seasons  of  summer  con¬ 
certs  under  the  same  conductor,  and  it  is 
probable  that  no  other  organization  has 
performed  for  as  many  people.  The  night¬ 
ly  audiences  range  from  12,000  to  20,00,0 
and  have  even  surpassed  these  number|. 
Through  the  radio  broadcasts  the  concerti 
have  in  reality  become  a  gift  to  millions 
more.  Among  the  more  important  new 
and  original  band  works  to  be  produced 
this  coming  season  are  compositions  by 
several  important  contemporary  com¬ 
posers. 


Bay  8t.  Louia,  Mias.:  Last  March  the 
little  town  of  Bay  St.  Ix>uls,  located  on 
the  Mississippi  Gulf  Coast,  staged  what  Is 
known  as  the  first  High  School  Dance  Or¬ 
chestra  Clinic  in  the  South. 

Deke  Moffitt,  well  known  composer,  ar¬ 
ranger  and  dance  orchestra  director,  flew 
to  Bay  St.  Louis  to  be  the  guest  conductor 
of  the  clinic.  He  did  a  very  line  Job  and 
the  students  enjoyed  working  with  him 
very  much. 

Two  clinic  orchestras  made  up  of  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  six  school  dance  orches¬ 
tras  on  the  Coast,  rehearsed  under  Mr. 
Moffitt  for  six  iiours.  The  results  were 
outstanding. 

The  one-day  clinic  closed  with  the  play¬ 
ing  of  four  selections  by  each  of  the  two 
clinic  orchestras.  These  were  directed  by 
Mr.  Moffitt.  Elach  of  the  Coast  school 
dance  orchestras,  under  its  respective  di¬ 
rector,  played  three  dance  selections  as 
part  of  the  program. 

This  was  the  first  attempt  at  staging 
such  a  clinic.  The  results  were  so  satis¬ 
factory  that  the  Coast  Association  plans 
on  having  the  clinic  run  for  two  days  next 
year.  Woody  Herman  had  planned  to  at* 


tend  the  clinic  but  had  to  cancel  his  en¬ 
gagement  a  few  days  before.  He  promised 
to  be  with  us  next  year. 

A  lot  has  been  said  about  the  pros  and 
cons  of  school  dance  orchestras.  It  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  writer  to  discuss  the 
question  here.  However,  it  should  be  re¬ 
peated  that  there  is  a  place  In  school  music 
for  the  dance  orchestra.  Refer  to  the 
February  issue  of  this  magazine  for  the 
reasons  given.  If  it’s  a  folly,  then  why  is 
"Look”  magazine  sponsoring  a  National 
Amateur  Swing  Band  Contest? 


Swing  Challenge  Accepted! 


BUoxi,  Miaa.:  Several  weeks  ago  Marion 
Carpenter,  director  of  the  Biloxi  High 
School  Dance  Orchestra,  sent  out  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  other  school  dance  bands  to  meet 
on  a  competitive  basis.  Last  week,  Mr. 
Carpenter  received  a  letter  from  the  Saint 
John  Prep  School  of  Joliet,  Ill.,  saying 
that  they  accepted  the  challenge.  No  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  were  given.  It's  quite 
interesting.  Hope  the  deal  goes  through 
Should  bring  about  a  lot  of  publicity — 
good  and  bad. 


iHiuric  Hetac  lection  of  Z^t  INbool  iHaoician 
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Carolina  Contest  Fever  Brings  Forth  the  "Tuba  Trailer" 


J^LoAlfL— 

Address  Yoar  Letters  to  the 
School  Musician  News  Room 

By  Muri«l  Hawitt 

Lixington,  Kentucky. — This  month  we 
welcome  back  to  school  music  teaching 
Scott  C.  Callaway,  who  will  serve  as  Band 
Director  here  now  that  he  has  been  re¬ 
leased  from  the  Army.  Mr.  Callaway  for¬ 
merly  served  as  band  director  in  Duck 
Hills,  Miss.,  Oxford,  Miss.,  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Miss. 

Ashland,  Nebraska. — Miss  Jeanne  Rot- 
ton,  instructor  of  vocal  music,  and  Miss 
Frieda  Woitzel,  instrumental  instructor 
and  director  of  band  and  orchestra,  have  a 
considerable  amount  of  credit  due  them 
for  the  excellent  record  attained  by  their 
students  at  the  annual  music  festival  of 
District  2 — held  in  April  at  Fremont.  Of 
the  21  events  entered,  13  were  awarded  a 
superior  rating,  six  received  an  excellent 
and  two  were  given  a  rating  of  good. 

Evanston,  Wyoming.  —  The  Annual 
.Spring  Concert  on  April  17  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  musical  treats  to  be  per¬ 
formed  here  this  year.  The  concert,  under 
the  direction  of  Ted  Lt.  Anderson,  included 
the  following  organizations :  the  Junior 
and  senior  high  bands,  and  the  high' school 
girls’  glee  club. 

Arnold,  Nebraska. — High  school  music 
Instructor,  Carleton  Petit  conducted  the 
Band,  glee  club,  and  tbe  Madrigal  group 
at  their  combined  concert  on  May  2.  Fine 
talent  and  training  was  displayed  by  all 
participants. 

Sioux  Falls,  So.  Dak. — A  total  of  217 
high  school  musicians  shared  in  the  Little 
Hickory  Conference  music  festival  here 
late  last  month.  The  concert  program 
that  evening  was  made  up  of  numbers 
selected  by  the  festival  critics  and  com¬ 
mittee,  with  a  representative  from  each 
school  participating. 

Emerson,  Nebraska. — From  both  an  at¬ 
tendance  and  financial  standpoint  the  First 
Annual  Dixon  County  Music  Festival  was 
a  huge  success.  Jo  L.  Grunz,  music  in¬ 
structor,  had  charge  of  all  arrangements. 
Feature  of  the  evening  program  was  the 
massed  band  concert. 

Holdrege,  Nebraska. — All  proceeds  de¬ 
rived  from  the  recent  city-wide  waste 
paper  salvage  drive  will  be  used  to  pur¬ 
chase  uniforms  for  the  high  school  band. 

Council  Bluffs,  lotoa. — State  music  com¬ 
petition  returned  to  a  pre-war  basis  and 
went  into  full-swing  recently  when  1,600 
high  school  musicians  met  at  Grinnell,  At¬ 
lantic,  Sac  City  and  Independence.  Miss 
Delinda  Roggensack,  president  of  the  Iowa 
High  School  Music  association  was  as¬ 
sisted  by  Supt.  C.  H.  Munson  of  'Wbiting 
and  Supt.  T.  C.  Latham  of  Charles  City 
in  the  overall  direction  of  the  contests. 
Much  was  gained  by  this  most  successful 
gathering. 

Scottsbluff,  Nebraska.  —  Eleven  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  high  school  band  accompanied 
instrumental  music  director  James  John¬ 
son  to  Sidney  high  school  when  he  directed 
the  two-day  band  clinic  there  late  in  April. 
Approximately  60  students  took  part  in 
the  event  which  rolled  smoothly  along 
from  beginning  to  end.  Grant  Mathews  is 
director  of  the  Sidney  high  school  band. 

Sturgis,  So.  Dak.  —  The  high  school 


It  takes  a  lot  of  pull  to  go  places  in  music  these  days.  At  least  that's  the  way 
Wayne  Boughman  of  the  Lenoir,  North  Carolina,  Band  has  it  figured  out.  Wayne 
startled'  Director  James  C.  Harper  and  his  fellow  band  members  by  appearing  at 
school  one  morning  on  his  bicycle  with  his  bass  tuba  in  tow.  Ha  explained  that, 
with  the  contest  home-stretch  approaching,  ha  didn't  want  to  miss  out  on  his  home 
practice  sessions — thus  the  trailer.  Lass  energetic  bandsmen  were  left  wondering 
how  Wayne  had  enough  breath  left  to  blow  the  big  horn  after  pulling  it  over  Lenoir's 
mountainous  streets. 

In  the  lower  picture  the  woodwind  section  of  the  Lenoir  Band  is  shown  warming  up 
for  the  state  contest  which  was  held  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  on  April  24th. 


band  joined  the  girls’  glee  club  and  girls’ 
sextet  in  the  novel  presentation  of  “Stormy 
■Weather’’  during  the  music  concert  at  the 
high  school  auditorium  in  April.  The  very 
fine  program  was  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Francis  Benson. 

St.  Paul,  Nebraska. — Director  Donna 
McArdle  and  her  vocal  and  Instrumental 
groups  succeeded  In  pleasing  the  large 
audience  attending  the  Spring  Concert 
with  the  excellent  presentation  of  their  in¬ 
teresting  program. 


Flandreau,  So.  Dak. — Inter-school  music 
contests  will  be  resumed  this  year.  Par¬ 
ticipating  In  the  first  session  will  be  Flan¬ 
dreau  public  high  school  and  the  Indiana 
vocational  high  school,  together  with  other 
secondary  schools  of  Moody  county. 

Wayne,  Nebraska. — Former  Wayne  col¬ 
lege  graduate,  and  Wisner  music  teacher, 
Herman  J.  Eickhoff,  writes  that  both  he 
and  Mrs.  Eickhoff  are  now  teaching  in  the 
high  school  on  Bainbridge  Island,  about 
eight  miles  from  Seattle. 
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''Superior"  Is  the  Word  for  This  Wray,  Colorado,  Band 


The  High  School  Band  of  Wray,  Colorado,  has  a  long  record  of  community  service 
while  it  has  grown  steadily  in  musicianship.  Under  Director  Clifford  W,  Williams 
the  band  has  become  known  throughout  the  territory  for  its  numerous  concerts,  and 
for  the  past  three  years  has  bean  rated  "Superior"  in  the  Spring  festivals.  The  band 
also  has  an  accomplished  and  talented  Student  Director  in  Bruce  Bashford  (right) 


Music  Vs.  Sports 

(Below  are  some  excerpts  from  an  edi¬ 
torial  which  appeared  in  the  Dally  Ameri¬ 
can  of  West  Frankfort,  III.,  shortly  after 
the  southern  section  of  the  Illinois  Music 
Educators  Association’s  annual  clinic  was 
held  in  that  city.J 

The  presence  In  We.st  Frankfort  last 
week  of  more  than  a  score  of  leading  Illi¬ 
nois  music  educators  and  several  hundred 
music  students,  members  of  bands,  orches¬ 
tras  and  vocal  groups  from  grade  and 
high  schools  throughout  Southern  Illinois, 
to  participate  in  a  music  clinic,  focused 
attention  upon  a  public  attitude  that 
should  perhaps  "go  through  the  clinic.” 

There  is,  for  instance,  the  contrast  in 
the  courteous  but  none-too-enthused  recep¬ 
tion  accorded  the  music  masters  and  stu¬ 
dents  by  the  local  populace  with  the  wild 
enthusiasm  that  would  perhaps  have  ac¬ 
claimed  the  arrival  of  as  many  football  or 
basketball  teams  and  the  opening  of  a 
district  or  regional  tournament. 

No  long  line  of  admission-seekers,  such 
as  was  seen  outside  the  high  school  sev¬ 
eral  hours  before  time  for  a  recent  major 
basketball  game,  was  in  evidence  before 
the  doors  of  clinic  concert  halls,  although 
we  must  admit  that  the  community  did 
itself  proud  in  turning  out  for  the  re¬ 
markable  performance  of  the  Joliet  grade 
school  boys’  band  and  for  the  flnal  clinic 
performance.  The  attendance  and  applause 
indicated  generous  appreciation,  enthusi¬ 
astic  approval. 

The  grade  school  clinic  band  which  per¬ 
formed  Friday  night  and  the  high  school 
clinic  groups  which  appeared  in  the  Satur¬ 
day  night  concert  were  composed  of  “high 
point”  or  “all-star”  music  students  se¬ 
lected  from  schools  throughout  the  south¬ 
ern  third  of  the  state.  Which  prompts  one 
to  wonder  how  the  larger-than-usual  clinic 
concert  audiences  (if  parents  of  partici¬ 
pants  were  not  considered)  would  com¬ 
pare,  in  size  and  enthusiasm,  to  the 
crowds  that  would  greet  the  appearance 
on  the  local  basketball  floor  of  a  team  of 
all-star  players  composed  of  marksmen 
from  the  State's  best  teams. 

There  is  a  strong  suggestion  in  the  ob¬ 


servation  that  schools,  reacting  to  jwpu- 
lar  public  clamor  for  more  and  more  en¬ 
tertainment,  may  be  getting  the  cart  be¬ 
fore  the  horse  by  placing  less  emphasis  on 
education  and  more  on  sports.  Music,  al¬ 
though  classifled  in  the  fleld  of  entertain¬ 
ment,  lacks  the  showmanship,  the  excite¬ 
ment  and  the  rah-rah-rah  that  goes  with 
scholastic  sports.  Music  leans  to  the  cul¬ 
tural  side  of  education  and  is  less  spec¬ 
tacular,  although  offering  far  more  than 
sports  in  the  realm  of  learning  and  refine¬ 
ment. 

Concerts  seldom  attract  large  audiences. 
Fans  almost  fight  for  tournament  tickets. 
The  comparison  presents  a  discouraging 
picture  that  might  be  construed  as  -con¬ 
demning  the  public  for  lack  of  cultural 
refinements  and  appreciation.  It  would 
appear  that  the  “native"  side  of  our  na¬ 
ture,  the  side  that  likes  a  fight,  predom¬ 
inates  over  whatever  it  is  within  us  that  is 
supposed  to  respond  to  art  and  beauty. 

The  condition  may  not,  on  the  other 


hand,  be  as  bad  as  it  appears.  Music,  at 
least  the  kind  that  is  taught  in  our 
schools,  is  not  ex|>ected  to  generate  in  one 
the  desire  to  jump  and  shout  and  go  into 
arm-waving  hysterics.  Its  effect  is  mild 
and  soothing,  whereas  basketball  and  foot¬ 
ball  have  a  tendency  to  send  one,  along 
about  the  third  quarter  when  the  score 
is  tied,  into  tailspins  of  wild  frenzy  or 
demonstrative  despondency. 

The  fact  that  we  can  be  swept  from  the 
enraptured  sensation  of  gentle  serenity 
that  floods  our  souls  under  the  influence 
of  good  music  (some  of  us  still  prefer  the 
barn  dance  stuff)  to  the  wild  animal 
surge  that  overflows  us  at  a  basketball  or 
football  game  is  an  indication  of  versatil¬ 
ity  in  which  we  may  take  questionable 
pride. 

There  is  some  satisfaction  in  the  fact 
that  we  can  have  both  music  and  sport.^, 
even  though  we  accept  the  refinements  of 
music  as  a  matter  of  course  and  go  a.x 
nutty  as  a  cookoo  over  athletics. 


When,  !n  a  recent  iuue,  the  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  asked,  "What's  the  News?",  the  Faribault,  Minn.,  Band  responded  with  justi¬ 
fiable  pride.  Under  Director  Oskar  B.  Teisberg  the  Faribault  High  School  Band  presented  an  unusual  Spring  Concert  recently  to 
a  capacity  audience  of  over  1200  persons.  The  prograni  was  highlighted  by  the  performance  of  Gershwin's  "Rhapsody  in  Blue." 


Ernsf  Albert  Couturier,  the  "Wizard  of  the  Cornet"  as  he  appeared  in  1930.  Althou9h 
total  blindness  had  overtaken  him  and  his  active  playing  days  were  over,  memories  of  his 
incredible  range  and  superb  technic  were  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  many  thousands. 


(Begins  on  Page  14) 

on  the  lower  jaw,  while  the  vibrating 
medium,  the  upper  lip,  was  left  free 
and  unconflned.  The  least  pressure  on 
the  upper  lip  meant  a  discontinuance 
of  vibration.  This  is  much  easier 
said  than  done,  and,  in  fact,  causes 
much  excess  conversation.  (The  reader 
is  cautioned  by  all  means  not  to  try 
this  system,  unless  under  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  a  teacher  who  is  abie  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  it.) 

Couturier  slurred  octaves  entirely 
with  a  movement  of  the  lower  jaw, 
coupled  with  a  controlled  regulation 
of  air  pressure  by  the  abdominal  mus¬ 
cles.  This  called  for  a  high  degree  of 
physical  conditioning,  and  he  kept 
his  playing  at  the  peak  of  perfection 
by  training  as  carefully  as  a  prize 
fighter. 

As  possibilities  developed,  so  did 
inspiration  speak,  and  he  began  to 
compose  original  solos  to  include  his 
unbelievable  technic.  His  lifelong  in¬ 
terest  in  astronomy  is  reflected  in  the 
titles  of  his  solos,  such  as  “Saturn,” 
"Mercury,”  and  “Venus.”  One  glance 
at  the  first  bars  of  any  of  his  solos 
staggers  the  greatest  cornetists  and 
causes  violin  and  piano  players  to 
start  counting  ledger  lines.  The  high 
register  of  Couturier  was  later  ex¬ 
tended  three  semi-tones  above  the 
third  G,  or  exactly  three  semi-tones 
less  than  the  piano  keyboard! 

In  1906  Couturier  crashed  the  mu¬ 
sical  centers  of  Europe  —  London, 
Paris,  Berlin  and  Vienna.  American 
artists  were  generaily  looked  down 
upon  in  the  Old  World  at  that  time, 
but  with  the  aid  of  a  good  manager 
Couturier  obtained  an  engagement  in 
a  Paris  the%j.re.  The  theatre  manage¬ 
ment,  however,  reserved  the  right  to 
have  the  great  cornetist  ejected  from 
the  premises  by  gendarmes  should-  the 
audience  ridicule  any  part  of  the  per¬ 
formance.  They  soon  found  that  their 
fears  were  groundless,  for  after  the 
performance  of  his  original  “Carnival 
of  Venice”  solo  Couturier  literally  had 
Paris  at  his  feet,  and  the  theatre  was 
a  riot  of  applause.  Throughout  his 
successful  sojourn  in  Paris  he  kept 
in  top  playing  condition  with  road-' 
work,  rain  or  shine,  and  four  hours 
of  practice  each  day. 

Berlin,  too,  was  frigid  toward  him 
at  first,  but  at  length  condescended  to 
give  him  a  tryout  with  a  regimental 
Imnd.  The  band  members  were  amused 
and  skeptical,  looking  forward  to  some 
fun  with  this  upstart  American.  His 
first  solo  was  his  own  work,  “Air 
Castles,”  in  which  there  is  a  %  waltz 
movement  with  intervals  unbelievable. 
The  bandmaster  started  to  conduct 
three  to  the  bar  when  Couturier 
stopped  playing  and  requested  it  be 
conducted  one  to  the  bar.  The  Iwnd- 


master  was  flabbergasted.  “Keiner 
kann  das  so  schnell  sPieien,”  he  sput¬ 
tered.  (“Nobody  can  play  it  that 
fast.”)  But  Couturier  insisted  and 
played  it  through.  When  the  solo  was 
finished  the  rehearsal  room  was  utter 
confusion,  with  everyone  trying  to 
shake  his  hand  or  kiss  him  at  the 
same  time.  His  Paris  success  was  du¬ 
plicated  in  Berlin,  and  in  every  other 
major  European  city. 

Upon  his  return  from  Europe  at 
the  age  of  37,  Couturier  found  him¬ 
self  faced  with  an  important  decision. 
John  Philip  Sousa  made  him  a  tempt¬ 
ing  offer  to  travel  as  soloist  only  with 
the  Sousa  Band,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Holton  Band  Instrument  Com¬ 
pany  'came  forward  with  a  very  at¬ 
tractive  offer  to  have  him  demonstrate 
and  sell  their  products.  The  Holton 
offer  won  out,  and  Couturier  entered 
into  the  ten  years  that  were  to  be 
the  peak  of  his  playing  days,  per¬ 


forming  for  audiences  all  over  the 
country,  gaining  more  confidence  and 
ease  of  playing  with  every  year.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  the  “Saturn” 
solo  was  written,  tha  most  ambitious 
work  ever  adapted  to  the  cornet. 

The  time  came  when  fatigue  set  in, 
however,  after  22  years  spent  continu¬ 
ously  before  the  public,  and  he  and 
Mrs.  Couturier  spent  a  year  of  rest 
on  his  Rhode  Island  farm.  But  re¬ 
tirement  was  not  for  him.  He  had  for 
many  years  been  studying  the  science  of 
acoustics  and  now  he  went  to  work  to 
develop  the  germ  of  an  idea  for  a  new 
type  of  brass  instrument,  the  principle 
of  which  was,  reduced  to  its  simplest 
terms,  like  that  of  a  megaphone. 

The  Couturier  Conical  Bore  Instru¬ 
ment  Factory  came  into  being  in  La. 
Porte,  Ind.,  and  the  great  artist  en¬ 
tered  into  the  enterprise  with  all  of 

(I'lensr  turn  to  Pnge  20) 
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Expertly  Given 
by  Leonard  V.  Meretta 

Band  Conductor,  Wattern  Michigan  Collaga, 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


Tha  Clavaland  Confaranca 
The  Music  Eklucators  National  Confer¬ 
ence  which  was  held  In  Cleveland,  March 
IIT-April  3,  was  a  truly  inspiring  one.  It 
was  a  thrill  to  see  familiar  faces,  become 
acquainted  with  new  people,  and  feel  part 
of  a  group  of  musicians  from  every  state. 
A  good  many  foreign  countries  were  also 


represented.  I  am  sure  that  you  readers 
would  have  enjoyed  listening  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  musical  organisations,  particularly 
the  groups  on  Ohio  Day.  There  was  a 
chorus  of  1,750,  a  band  of  500,  and  an 
orchestra  of  200  students  representing 
every  county  in  Ohio.  Each  group  pre- 
.sented  several  members  and  did  a  fine 
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Thousands  of 
enthusiastic 
musicians  say 
that  BETCHA 
is  the  answer 
to  their  reed 
troubles.  You'll 
find  in  BETCHA 
a  reed  for  your 
needs. 


into  the  reed  vamps  for  con- 


Your  instrument 
deserves  the  best 
in  reeds.  For  the 
sake  of  a  better 
performance  and 
your  own  personal 
satisfaction,  ask 
for  BETCHA  the 
next  time  you  order 
or  buy  your  reeds.  • 
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Alto  Saxophone  .  .  . 
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Tenor  Saxophone  .  . 

. 90 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  MUSIC  STORES 


WM.  R.  GRATZ  CO.,  Inc. 

251  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  Ne  Y. 


job.  Fred  Waring  was  present  at  the 
affair  and  expressed  the  general  opinion 
when  he  complimented  the  groups  on  their 
outstanding  work. 

Orchestra  Rehearsal 

Un  the  way  home  from  the  Cleveland 
meetings,  I  had  a  brief  visit  with  Leon¬ 
ard  B.  Smith,  first  trumpeter  in  the  De¬ 
troit  Symphony  Orchestra.  It  was  Sunday 
noon  when  I  su'rived — ^just  time  for  a 
rehearsal  of  the  Ford  Sunday  Evening 
Hour.  The  manager  granted  me  permis¬ 
sion  to  stay  for  rehearsal,  and  I  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoyed  watching  the  orchestra 
(mostly  members  of  the  Detroit  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra)  being  put  through  its 
paces  under  the  guest  direction  of  Efrem 
Kurts,  conductor  of  the  Kansas  C 1 1  y 
Symphony. 

Mr.  Kurts  knew  what  effects  he  wanted, 
and  got  fine  results.  Of  course,  he  had  fine 
musicians  to  help  him !  I  wish  you  bra.'^s 
players  could  have  been  there.  I  believe 
that  you,  too,  would  have  been  impres.sed 
with  several  things.  For  example,  every 
player  must  know  how  to  Interpret  the 
styles  of  various  composers  and,  as  a 
result,  must  be  able  to  play  with  various 
tonal  colors.  When  playing  the  "Shosta¬ 
kovich  Poika,”  the  brasses  produced  a 
"brassy”  effect ;  when  playing  Rossini, 
they  subdued  their  tones  and  the  effect 
was  like  that  of  a  cathedral  organ.  Their 
job  is  terrific,  for  they  must  be  able  to 
play  all  styles,  and  suit  all  conductors, 
and,  of  course,  be  very  accurate.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  having  a  lesson  in  various  tonal 
colors,  hearing  fine  quality,  balance,  and 
precision,  yon  would  be  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  no  time  is  lost  in  rehearsals. 
The  conductor  gives  a  direction  and  each 
player  is  “on  the  job.”  There  certainly  is 
no  time  lost  in  rehearsal,  and  it  is  what 
I  would  term,  "efficiency  plus !" 

FluHsrtongus 

Question :  "At  the  last  band  clinic  held 
in  Portland,  March  25,  we  were  Introduced 
to  the  fiuttertongue  for  special  use  in 
legato  playing  on  brass  instruments.  It 
would  be  nice  if  you  would  give  your 
opinion  as  to  the  best  methods  of  culti¬ 
vating  the  legato  cantabile  (legato  articu¬ 
lation)  with  or  without  reference  to  the 
fiuttertongue.  The  rules  are  very  well 
known  and  the  way  to  practice  them,  but 
we  are  always  glad  to  have  any  addi¬ 
tional  advice.  The  members  of  the  Salem 
(Oregon)  High  School  Band  would  be  es¬ 
pecially  interested  in  fiuttertongue.  Thank 
you."  C.  A.  W.,  Dehalem,  Oregon. 

Answer;  The  legato  articulation  (a  five 
dollar  term  for  "legato  tongue”)  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  soft  stroke  of  the  tongue 
using  the  letter  “D,”  or  syllable  "Du.”  It 
is  used  in  cantabile  (song)  playing  and 
legato  passages  that  are  not  slurred.  It 
may  be  introduced  early  in  the  student's 
training.  The  first  step  would  be  to  take 
one  pitch,  second  line  "O,”  playing  quar¬ 
ter  notes  slowly.  The  playing  should  be 
smooth  with  each  note  flowing  Into  the 
following  with  no  interruption.  After  the 
student  can  do  this  well,  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  an  exercise,  such  as  shown  in  ex¬ 
ample  1.  Notice  that  the  "T,”  or  "Tu” 
articulation  is  used  on  the  beginning  note 
of  each  phrase.  In  addition,  the  student 
should  practice  songs  of  a  cantabile  na¬ 
ture,  moderately  slow  and  sustained. 

Occasionally,  we  find  music  requiring 
the  use  of  fiuttertongue.  Many  musicians 
play  the  fiuttertongue  by  "puttering,”  or 
“fluttering,”  rapidly  with  the  tip  of  the 
tongue.  This  method  is  considered  Incor¬ 
rect  by  some  musicians  who  say  that  the 
fiuttertongue  should  be  produced  by  a 
rapid  double  tongue,  as  shown  in  ex¬ 
ample  2. 
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the  enthusiasm  which  he  had  pre- 
riousljr  devoted  to  his  playing.  The 
enthusiasm  was  contagious  and  the 
business  prospered.  But  strains  of 
music  continued  to  float  from  his  of¬ 
fice  window,  as  (Couturier  played 
duets  with  visiting  friends  or  demon¬ 
strated  his  still  remarkable  technic 
for  some  awed  youngster. 

Even  after  total  blindness  bad  fi¬ 
nally  closed  in  upon  him  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  active  in  the  business, 
but  in  1923  a  large  firm  bought  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  company  and 
Couturier  retired  lor  a  much  needed 
rest.  But  he  was  still  the  virtuoso,  and 
when  a  tempting  vaudeville  offer  came 
from  California  he  accepted.  He  was 
57,  but  managed  to  bring  back  his  en¬ 
tire  compass,  lacking  only  four  notes 
of  the  high  register.  The  day  came, 

I  however,  when  his  heart  told  him  that 
such  playing  could  no  longer  be  en¬ 
dured,  and  he  and  his  wife  settled  at 
last  in  their  present  home  in  Mt. 
Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Today  at  77  he  still  plays  his  piano 
and  violin  by  the  hour,  but  most  of 
all  he  loves  his  cherished  cornet.  He 
has  no  favorites  among  the  cornet 
artists  of  today  or  yesterday.  He  ad¬ 
mires  them  all  and  by  his  code  has 
something  to  learn  from  each  of  them. 
Those  who  possess  his  Edison  record¬ 
ings  should  spare  no  effort  to  pre¬ 
serve  them.  His  o.riginal  solos  were 
never  published  and  the  “Saturn”  ca¬ 
denza  is  printed  here  for  the  first 
time.  After  all,  the  publisher  must 
see  a  market  for  his  products,  and 
who  could  play  this  music?  These 
solos  cannot  be  played  with  merely, 
valve  positions  and  glissando.  The 
statement  that  his  was  a  freak  lip  is 
always  resented,  for  he  points  out  that 
it  was  only  through  the  superhuman 
efforts  required  to  vercome  the  handi¬ 
cap  of  an  inferior  embouchure  that  he 
developed  his  amazing  technic. 

On  his  74th  birthday  a  letter  was 
received  from  Dr.  Herbert  Clarke,  the 
friend  of  his  youth,  a  portion  of 
which  follows: 

“You  certainly  made  a  record  in 
your  time,  of  advancing  the  compass 
of  the  cornet,  and  I  well  remember 
your  demonstrations  in  the  upper 
register  altissimo  double  ‘G’  above 
the  staff,  doing  this  with  much  ease 
and  clear  tone,  making  seven  ‘G’s,’ 
with  six  full  octaves.  I  have  told  so 
many  good  cornet  players  as  well  as 
pupils  that  I  heard  you  do  this  ‘stunt’ 
many*  times.  You  have  much  to  look 
back  on  during  your  early  years,  and 
your  tone  was  sublime  in  Songs,  Arias, 
and  Romances.  So  you  have  made  an 
outstanding  reputation  as  a  cornet 
soloist.  Congratulations.  .  .  .  Have 
always  been  proud  to  have  known 
you.  .  .  .”  Signed,  “Herbert.” 
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ELKHART  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO.  = 


0MumA, 

By  John  Paul  Jones 

Director,  Department  of  Music 
Northeastern  State  College, 
Tahlequah,  Oklahoma 

Here  it  is  contest  time  and  a  great 
many  drummers  will  make  flne  showings^ 
Unfortunately,  some  may  be  dissatisfied 
in  not  receiving  the  highest  rating — and 
I  ossibly  upset  with  what  the  judge  may 
have  to  say.  Before  we  become  discour¬ 
aged  let  us  take  stock  of  ourselves  and 
see  if  we  have  actually  met  the  highest 
of  standards.  There  is  only  one  way  t<> 
rate  Itivision  I,  and  that  is  to  show  sudi 
finesse  in  playing  that  you  leave  no  douitt 
in  the  mind  of  the  judge  as  to  your  abil¬ 
ity.  Oftimes  a  careful  analysis  may  show 
many  faults  ordinarily  overlooked.  Many 
smaller  towns  by  their  very  location  make 
comparisons  with  other  drummers  quite 
impossible,  esi>ecially  comparisons  and 
suggestions  from  drummers  of  symphonic 
calibre.  It  is  difficult,  even,  to  hear  the 
larger  symphonic  organisations.  For  this 
reason,  it  behooves  the  drummer  who  has 
to  work  under  this  handicap  to  apply 
himself  all  the  more. 

From  'way  up  in  Canada  comes  some 
interesting  questions  which  have  come  out 
of  an  earnest  endeavor  to  follow  several 
instruction  books  which,  apparently, 
ended  in  confusion.  This  is  easily  under¬ 
stood  for  it  is  an  excellent  example  of 
lack  of  first-hand  consultation.  The  ques¬ 
tions  are  a  part  of  an  interesting  letter 
from  W.  R.  L.  Richards,  which  I  have 
answered  personally.  However,  others 
may  benefit  from  the  answers. 

Pedal  Tun!n9 

The  first  question;  The  firet  thiap  i«  la 
regard  to  pedal  tpmpani  work.  In  the 

.  iiisfractor,  Ur,  .  states 

that  you  should  tune  the  bass  kettle  to 
•  A  and  the  tenor  kettle  to  D.  Are  you  sup¬ 
posed  to  tune  to  these  two  pitches  without 
using  the  pedal  or  by  using  the  pedal f  * 
This  and  other  problems  are  under¬ 
standable  because  of  the  scarcity  of  drum 
teachers  in  your  section.  Then,  too,  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  understand  per¬ 
fectly  the  writer's  Intent  by  reading  only. 
The  tympani  pedals  are  for  the  purpose 
of  making  tuning  easy  and  changes  of 
pitch  rapid.  The  pedal  should  be  all  the 
way  up  when  tuning  to  the  lowest  note 
which  is  usually  F  below  the  staff  for 
the  large  timpani ;  and  B  fiat  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  line  for  the  small  timpani.  With  the 
pedal  down  the  highest  note  for  the  large 
timpani  is  usually  second  space  C,  and  for 
the  small  timpani  fourth  line  F.  However, 
do  not  attempt  to  tune  both  extremes. 
After  tuning  the  lowest  note  by  mean.<^ 
of  the  hand  screws,  and  with  the  pedal 
up,  do  not  change  this  "set"  by  moving 
the  hand  screws  to  get  another  pitch.  Get 
all  subsequent  pitches  by  pressing  on  the 
l>edal.  But,  for  practice  tuning  with  the 
hand  screws  or  the  pedals,  you  have  the 
whole  range  of  an  octave  hoth  kettles) 
at  your  pleasure. 

Ruff  or  Dreg? 

Mr.  Ricliard's  second  question  has 
started  many  an  argument  —  probably 
riiore  than  the  effort  is  worth.  However, 
here  is  the  question :  In  some  books  the 
editor  cults  the  drag  a  three-stroke  ruff 
and  in  some  bmiks  it  is  called  a  drag. 
Which  is  correct  t 


“Music’s  more  fun”  with  Elkhart  instruments.  That’s 
particularly  true  of  the  beautifully  -  designed  Elkhart 
trumpet.  In  construction  and  tonal  quality,  it  has  more 
“professional”  features  than  you’d  think  possible  in  a 
moderately-priced  instrument.  You’ll  thrill  to  its  fast, 
light  valve  action  .  .  .  perfect  tune  in  all  registers  .  .  . 
ease  of  blowing  high  and  low  notes  —  and  you’ll  be  in¬ 
spired  to  work  for  the  first  chair  in  your  band.  Ask  your 
Elkhart  dealer  to  let  you  know  when  you  can  see  and 
play  the  new  Elkharts. 


THE  ELK 


••LOOK  FOR  THE  ELK  IN  THE  HEART  ON  THE  BELL’’ 
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THE  RUCKLE  REED 


Is  now  avallablo 
For  CLARINET,  ALTO 
SAX  and  TENOR  SAX 

CLARINET  25c 
ALTO  SAX  35c 
TENOR  SAX  45c 

At  your  dealer 

Made  By 

RUCKLE  REED  CO. 

BEACHWOOD  PARK 
WARSAW,  INDIANA 


I  June  20th  August  4th 

rks 

TRANSYLVANIA 

MUSIC  SCHOOL-CAMP 
BREVARD,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
"In  the  Loud  of  the  WatsHalW^ 

A  well  belenced  program  of  eut-doer  racree- 
tion  and  Instruction  In  Music  and  Art.  For 
boys  and  girls  (12-11).  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Chorus,  land.  Music  Courses,  Art.  All  sports. 
Outstandlag  faculty  of  2S  music  educators  and 
master  teachers. 

For  further  Information  write  to 
James  Christian  Pfohl,  Camp  Director 
Davidson  Collage 

I  Davidson,  North  Carolina 


The  Transylvania  Triad: — Health — Harmony — 
Happiness 


Summer  Session 

YANDER  COOK  SCHOOL  of  MUSIC 

June  25  —  August  2 

Practical  Courses  leading  to  BM  and  MM 
Degrees 

(Special  Classes  for  H.  S.  Juniors  and  Seniors) 
Attention  VeteransI  This  School  is  on  the 
Approved  List  for  Study  Under  the  G.l. 
Bill  of  Rights 

For  Complete  Information  Address  Secretary 
1655  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago  12,  Illinois 


PIANO  TRICKS! 

■very  Issue  of  our  bi-monthly  Break  Studies 
brings  you  clevsr  arrangements  for  building 
sxtra  choruses  of  t  popular  songs  on  the  cur- 
r.nt  “hit  parade.*'  Enables  you  to  fill  In  new 
modern-style  breaks,  novel  figures,  boogie- 
woogie  effects  and  tricky  embelliahmsnts. 

INVALUABLE  TO  PIANISTS, 
TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTS! 

(Ingle  copies  are  tS  centa.  atampa  or  coin.  By 
•ubscriptlon:  tf  for  10  conaacutive  taauss.  Sand 
now  for  the  lateet  isaue.  Mention,  If  teacher. 

AXEL  CHRISHNSEN  STUDIOS 
m  Kimball  Hall  Bldg.  Chicago  4,  lU. 


Good  authorities  have  explained  the 
ruff  and  the  drag,  and  oftimes  to  much 
confusion.  From  a  better  man  than  I 
came  this :  “The  ruff  consists  of  two 
strokes  with  one  hand  and  one  stroke 
with  the  other — changing  from  hand  to 
hand." 


L  L  R 


The  drag  differs  from  this  in  that  it 
Includes  the  RUFF  which  is  followed  by 
a  single  alternate  stroke : 


Further,  the  double  drag  is  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  on  the  single  drag ; 


It  is  well  for  the  drummer  to  realize 
that  all  the  drum  rudiments  tie  in  with 
each  other  closely  and  completely.  In  this 
regard  there  is :  ( I )  the  single  stroke, 
then  (2)  the  flam,  (3)  ruff,  (4)  single 
drag,  and  (5)  the  double  drag.  Thus  we 
see  these  rudiments  go  in  very  easy  steps, 
each  step  being  an  enlargement  on  the 
one  before.  All  are  an  embellishment  on 
the  single  stroke.  Frankly,  I'  wouldn’t 
worry  about  the  single  drag  or  the  double 
drag.  The  ruff  is  much  more  useful. 

A  third  question  pertains  to  the  half 
note  with  two  bars  across  the  stem ; 
Are  yoH  supposed  to  play  them  as  six¬ 
teenth  notes  or  as  a  rollf 

I  believe  the  rule  book  says  such  a 
marking  causes  the  half  note  to  be  played 
as  eight  sixteenths,  hut  this  is  not  always 
the  way  it  is  intended.  A  wide  difference 
Ilf  opinion  often  exists  on  it.  Personally, 
I  would  try  to  follow  the  pattern  set  up 
hy  the  melodic  line  if  1  were  not  sure, 
or  1  would  look  for  previous  patterns  of 
similar  nature  as  played  by  other  instru¬ 
ments  and  depend  mostly  on  the  rhythmic 
I'attern  set.  Whether  your  timpani  pas¬ 
sage  accompanies  a  legato  style  or  a  stac¬ 
cato  style  has  much  to  do  with  your  in¬ 
terpretation. 

I.,et  us  hope  the  next  few  weeks  And 
most  all  of  you  with  high  division  ratings 
in  your  district  and  state  music  contest- 
festivals. 


Band  Music 

Solid-Snappy— Well  arranged 

IMPERIAL  MARCH— Karl  King 

One  of  the  best  of  this  Famous 
Composer's.  Full  harmony  and  easy 
to  play.  4/4  cut  time.  Full  band 
with  conductor  $1.00. 

MARCH  GLORIA  —  Lasey 

Original  arrangement  by  Barnes. 
This  march  needs  no  introduction. 
For  the  more  advanced  band  yet 
almost  can  be  read  at  sight.  6/8 
time.  Full  band  with  conductor 
$1.00. 

NAVY  DAY  MARCH— 
Wendland 

A  solid  march  with  a  Military  swing. 
No  difficult  passages.  6/8th  time. 
Full  band  with  conductor  $.1.00. 

AMERICAN  LEGION 
Past  Na.  1  March 

By  Keith  P.  Latey 
A  great  favorite  with  service  bands. 
6/8  march  with  lots  of  snap.  Full 
band  with  conductor  $1.00. 

ENCAMPMENT  March— 
Wendland 

A  pleasing  melodious  number  with 
clarinet  parts  written  the  way  you 
like  them.  Easy  yet  effective.  4/4 
cut  time.  Full  band  with  conductor 
$1.00 

EXECUTION  by  Sauthwell 

Baritone  solo  in  both  treble  and 
bass  clef  with  band.  No  difficult 
passages.  Showy,  effective.  No 
triple  tonguing.  Full  band  including 
solo  parts  and  conductor  $2.00. 

CROWN  OF  JEWELS  averiure 
by  Panella 

A  fine  program  number.  Has  lots 
of  pep.  Medium  grade.  Full  band 
$3.00  with  conductor. 

MARDI  GRAS  averfure  by 
Al.  White 

One  of  the  lighter  overtures.  Me¬ 
dium  grade.  Various  changes  of 
tempo  makes  this  a  bright  number 
with  Audience  Appeal.  Full  band 
with  conductor  $2.50. 

If  you  or*  not  acquaintsd  with  th«  above 
band  music  order  copies  today  to  meet 
your  requirements.  Full  instrumentation  on 
all  the  above  numbers  including  Bell  parts. 
Send  for  Volkwein  Band  Catalogs. 

For  quicker  service  order  everything  in  the 
music  line  from 

VOLKWEIN  BROS.  Inc. 

Music  Publishers 

632-634  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 
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*The  Strength  of  the  Orchestra  ” 

By  Eliiabeth  A.  H.  Green 

Music  Education  Department,  Burton  Tower, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Overheard  at  Contast 

Item:  “Did  you  hear  that  irroup?  Boy, 
were  they  good  !" 


Item:  "Hey,  the  judges  were  SMIL¬ 
ING!”  "Uh-huh,  probably  laughing  at 
us  instead  of  with  us.” 


[ANE  ami  PLASTIC 

R  E  'E  D  S 

For  years,  outstanding  musicians 
have  relied  exilusively  upon  Mortin 
Freres  Reeds  Whether  you  prefer 
cane  or  plastic,  yPu  can  always  count 
on  Martin  Freres  for  dependable 
performance.  Ask  for  Martin  Freres 
Reeds  at  your  local  music  store  or 
write  directly  to 

Buegeleisen 
&  Jacobson 

5-7,-9  UNION  SQUARE  NEW  YORK,  N  Y 
In  ioronlo.  480  University  Avenue 


A  HIGH  STEPPING  STRUT  AND  FAST  SPINNING  TWIRL  YOU 
CAN  STEEL  THE  SHOW  IN  ANYBODY'S  PARADE  WHEN 
YOU  USE 

THE  NEW  IIQUPER  QERVtt  AU  MHAL  BATON 

9  SINCE  9  UK 

Heavily  chrome  plated  throu9hout  staff  length. 

A  flash  from  end  to  end  while  twirling. 

Made  of  best  seamless  steel  tubing. 

A  baton  of  strength  and  durability— "no  toy.” 

A  baton  for  rhythm  twirlers  with  flashy  metal  ball  and  includes 
new  staff  extension  for  slipon  rubber  balls. 

Baton  length  made  to  suit  arm  length  and  height, 

Twirlers:  teachers  of  twirling  technic'  director  of  H.  S.  band; 
directors  of  drum  corps:  are  favored  with  a  large  special  discount. 
Dealers  get  this  line  customary  price  and  protection  guarantee. 
For  further  information  write 

CREATOR  OF  THE  STEEL  BATON 
CREATOR  OF  THE  LIGHT  BATON 

33  CENTER  STREET  HAMILTON,  OHIO 

Cut  out  this  edvertisemenl  and  file  for  further  reference 


BEN.  F.  WRIGHT 


Item:  College  girl  conducting  tour  for 
group  of  Junior  Higher.s :  “Now  do  you 
want  to  see  the  river  or  do  you  want 
something  intellectual?”  Junior  Higher: 
“Gee,  Sister,  aren’t  they  the  same  thing?" 
C.G.C.T. :  "Well,  I  never  thought  so.” 

J-H’er:  “Toddle  along  with  us  and  we’ll 
teach  you  a  trick  or  two.  Huba,  Huba !" 

Item;  "Did  you  see  that  conductor? 
Conducted  with  the  hips!” 

Item :  “Wheeeeeeeeeeeee !”  Must  have 
won  a  “first”. 

Item :  Two  conductors  in  a  huddle. 

“You  think  It  Is  a  good  Job?  What  is  the 
attitude  of  the  Administration  toward 
music  there?” 

Item:  Are  you  still  with  us? 

Why  Not? 

It  has  occurred  to  some  of  us  that  there 
is  one  need  that  contest-festivals  are 
not  yet  solving  for  students,  and  that  is 
to  do  something  for  the  older  student 
who  did  not  start  his  musical  career  until 
the  grand  old  age  of  twelve  years.  Why 
not  an  event  or  two, — say  one  In  strings, 
one  in  woodwinds,  one  In  brasses, — where 
a  student  of  Junior  or  Senior  High  age 
may  compete  provided  he  htus  not  played 
his  instrument  for  more  than  a  total  of 
three  years.  All  types  of  strings  could 
compete  in  one  event,  the  emphasis  being 
placed,  as  far  as  the  Judge  is  concerned. 
ui>on  a  proficiency  standard  for  only- 
three  years’  of  work,  rather  than  upon 
choosing  the  best  violins,  or  cellos  for  the 
first  division.  Same  for  flutes,  oboes, 
clarinets, — all  in  one  grouping  for  a  three- 
year  proficiency  rating,  with  a  good  and 
.skilled  woodwind  teacher  as  Judge. 

It  really  seems  too  bad  for  the  taleiitcil 
late-beginner  to  be  denied  the  chance  to 
win  anything.  And  It  is  not  very  logical 
to  expect  him  to  win  (even  though  he 
may  be  a  remarkable  student  for  his 
short  amount  of  study)  when  he  pits  his 
three  years’  against  competition  of  the 
six  to  eight  year  variety.  Such  students 
might  be  far  ahead  of  those  who  beat 
them  now  at  the  end  of  their  own  six 
years’  of  study  if  they  were  not  discour¬ 
aged  In  their  early  contest  work. 

Variable  Standards 

There  are  two  schools  of  thought  on 
this  one.  Stating  the  problem  succinctly: 
Should  the  measuring  stick  the  Judge 
used  In  a  District  contest  be  the  same 
measuring  stick  he  uses  in  the  State  con¬ 
test? 

One  attitude  says :  Music  is  a  great 
and  living  art.  We  cannot  place  our 
ideals  too  high.  As  such.  It  should  only 
be  acceptable  when  it  Is  beautifully  and 
l>erfeotly  played.  To  consider  it  In  any 
other  way  is  to  lower  the  ideals  of  the 
student  performing.  Is  It  fair  to  him 
to  send  him  on  to  State  contest  if  he  is 
In  any  way  deficient  In  the  District 
contest? 

The  other  attitude  is  this :  The  raistiH 
d’etre  of  the  contest  program  Is  the  stu¬ 
dent  himself  (or  the  group  of  students 
forming  the  competing  organisation).  The 
District  contest  Is  only  a  stepping-stone 
to  the  State  contest,  only  a  mile-post  on 
the  way  towards  that  perfect  musical 
performance  which  Is  the  ultimate  goal 
of  fine  musicianship.  1/  that  performance 
has  already  been  reached  in  the  District, 
then  the  student,  or  organisation,  is  mark¬ 
ing  time  and  progressing  very  little  dur¬ 
ing  the  interim  between  district  and  state. 
In  the  case  of  an  organisation,  it  prob¬ 
ably  means  that  the  director  has  neg- 
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lected  the  teaching  of  sight-reading  and 
other  fyndamentals  of  musicianship  dur¬ 
ing  his  autumn  program  just  to  achieve 
and  attain  a  perfect  performance  by  the 
time  the  district  contest  takes  place.  He 
has  probably  done  little  else  than  drill 
on  the  few  contest  materials.  His  group 
is  more  or  less  stagnating,  waiting  for  the 
state  contest  to  come  along.  Drill,  drill, 
drill,  rote,  rote,  rote,  has  been  his  proce¬ 
dure. 

The  question  resolves  Itself  to  one  of: 

“Can  we,  as  Judges,  Intelligently  ‘feel’ 
the  calibre  and  possibilities  of  a  group 
in  a  district  contest,  give  constructive 
criticism  as  to  how  to  proceed  to  attain 
that  goal  of  superb  performance  in  the 
state  festival,  and  permit  groups  that 
show  those  potentialities  to  proceed  to  the 
higher  contest  without  feeling  that  we 
have  betrayed  irretrievably  the  muse  of 
music  as  such?” 

It  is  something  to  think  about,  is  it 
not?  I,  for  one,  do  not  know  the  answer. 

What  to  Study 

Requests  have  been  coming  in  for  defi¬ 
nite  courses  of  study  for  the  various 
stringed  instruments.  Typical  is  that  of 
K.  M.,  Centerville,  Iowa,  who  writes : 
“Have  used  the  -  method  for  posi¬ 

tions  (violin),  but  like  most  other  meth¬ 
ods,  there  are  a  lot  of  things  I  don’t 
like  about  it.  Have  had  fair  success 

with  -  but  where  do  I  go  from 

there?  Have  been  using  the  Mazas  Spe¬ 
cial  Studies,  but  need  some  good  position 
studies  between  the  Wohlfahrt  and 
Mazas.” 

For  the  first  two  questions,  see  the 
list  appended  to  this  article.  Regarding 
the  last  question :  There  is  an  excellent 
little  book  which  I  enjoy  teaching  and 
which  the  students  enjoy  using.  I  give 
it  after  the  positions  and  before  Mazas  if 
I  feel  the  need  for  building  more  musical 
understanding.  It  is  the  “Fifteen  Etudes 
with  Second  Violin  in  Score”  by  Dancla. 
Be  sure  to  give  the  full  title,  because 
there  is  also  another  book  of  fifteen  etudes 
by  the  same  composer.  I  believe  this  can 
l>e  obtained  in  either  the  Schirmer  or 
Fischer  editions.  It  makes  a  fine  step¬ 
ping-stone  to  Mazas. 

As  time  goes  on  we  hope  to  put  out  a 
comprehensive  course  with  exercises  in¬ 
terspersed  with  solos  of  corresponding 
difficulty.  It  will  be  some  time  before 
this  is  completed.  It  will  be  sent  to  all 
who  are  now  on  the  mailing  list.  Until 
it  is  ready,  perhaps  the  following  list  of 
exercise  book.*!  may  be  of  some  help.  This 
is  one  road.  j‘*  least  two  others  of  equal 
Interest  could  be  given  for  violin  without 
re|>eating  a  single  title.  They  would  all 
lie  fine  highways. 

Violin 

1.  “Tune  a  Day,”  book  one. 

2.  "Practical  Violin  Method,”  by  Hoh- 
mann,  book  one. 

3.  “Tune  a  Day,”  book  3. 

4.  “Preparatory  Studies  in  the  Posi¬ 
tions,”  by  Flschel,  book  3. 

5.  “Fifteen  Etudes  With  Second  Violin 
in  Score,”  Dancla. 

<>.  Mazas,  book  1. 

7  Mazas,  book  2,  if  needed. 

S.  Kreutzer. 

While  working  In  No.  4  above,  use  the 
Sevclk  "School  of  Bowing  Technics,”  part 
one,  as  supplementary.  When  ready  to 
start  real  scale  work,  Hrimaly  "Scales.” 
“Double  Stops”  by  Josephine  Trott  will 
liven  the  picture  if  used  while  the  student 
is  going  through  the  higher  positions. 

Next  month  we  will  outline  the  mate¬ 
rials  similarly  for  the  Viola,  Cello  and 
Ba.S8. 

Until  then, — so  long,  and  good  luck. 


"9  nsuosA,  jtvuL.  condudtinj^  wWv  JthjL 

Jdnq,  (David, 
3biadsih,  SajtvrC’ 
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CLARIDGE 


(BLUE 

NETWORK) 


.  .  I'vs  u««d  it  in  2500  contiifueuz  performance*  at  the  Chez  Paree  .  .  . 
it'*  *o  light  and  well  balanced  you  *carcely  feel  you're  holding  a  baton." 


Here's  why  orchesfro  leaders 
buy  If  by  the  dozen! 


1  EXCLUSIVE  "FEATHER  -  LIKE" 
WEIGHT  —  Conduct  for  hours 
without  tiring! 

2  MICROMETER-EXACT  TAPER 
BALANCE — pleasant  to  hold — 
inspiring  to  lead  with! 

2  FINEST  STRAIGHT  GRAIN 
MAPLE  —  thoroughly  seasoned 
— ^won't  warp! 

^  PERMANENT  WHITE  DUCO 
FINISH — forever  beautiful! 


(idA,  ^A.  dm. 


6  Popular  Styles 

— tapered  cork  and  pear  cork  han¬ 
dles — pear  wood  handles — 20"  and 
22"  sizes.  Take  your  choice! 

Retail*  from  75c  to  90c  Each 


KING  DAVID  BATON 


of  your  favorite  Music  Store 

DAVID  WEXIER  SCO.  •  1243  S.  Waba*h  Ave.  e  CHICAGO  5,  ILL. 
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VIBRATOR 


Sax  and 
Clarinet 


(R*^.  U.  S.  Pal.) 
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REEDS 

• 

Artists  give  pref¬ 
erence  to  VIBRA¬ 
TORS.  These 
reeds  give  top 
performance  at 
all  tirne^. 

Graded  in  10 
dHfernnt  afrenglhi  .  .  . 
from  No.  )  toft  to 
No.  S'A  hard. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

H.  CHIRON  CO.,  Inc. 

1650  Broadway 
Naw  York  City 


BAND  MUSIC 

that  is 

PLAYABLE 

PRACTICAL 

PLEASING 

"The  Service  Hag,  March"  by 
Elmer  Ziegler,  our  latest  snappy 
concert  or  parade  march. 

Featured  recently  by  the  Coe 
College  Band  on  its  Spring  tour. 

ZIEGLER  BAND  MUSIC 
PUBLISHING  CO. 
Sterling,  Illinois 


Bb  CLARINET  REEDS 

EXCLUSIVELY 

HYDRO-GRADED  AND  HAND-FINISHED 

FOR  TIP-TOP  PERFORMANCE 

D.  R.  Martin  Rrrdi  glre  top  porfonnanca 
because  our  exrluairc  proeesaea  gin  tip 
performance  and  In  reedi  Its  tip-top  per- 
formanco  that  oounti.  7  reliable  grades. 

Ask  y<mr  Dealer 
or  sample  4  Jor  $1.00 
D.  R.  MARTIN  REED  COMPANY 
Orlgiaatar  tf  Hydra-Grading 
ELK  RAPIDS  MICHIGAN 


OinXCTORS I 

Gat  HARRY  L.  ALFDRD'S  FREE  CaUldf— 
"SHARPS  Ud  FLATS" 

No  program  complete  without  one  or  two  of  ICr. 
Airoed’s  famous  norelty  numbers.  Unique  harmonleo, 
norel  sound  elfecta,  comedy  Ideas.  Try  "STTP 
AHEAD."  Mr.  Alford'i  last  arrangement,  you'll 
want  it.  "THE  WEDDING  OF  HEINIE  A 
KATHRINA,"  "NERO."  "HUNORT  FIVE"  BETS, 
and  "I'LL  BE  BEEIN'  YOU."  0  eomady  onmbar 
designed  to  get  the  band  off  lUgo.  Many  otban 
includad.  Band  for  FREE  copy  todayl 
HARRY  L.  ALFORD  STUDIOS.  HI  H.  Ittit  SI,  Oltiil.  1. 


KEEP  those  Bonds 


dniAjicadeA,  ihsL 
J-Jutnch,  dCoMt, 

By  Philip  W.  L  CoXa  Jr. 

Portland,  Oregon,  Public  Schools 

iK 


Thd  American  Way 

Xo,  we’re  not  waving  the  flag ;  this  is 
a  prelude  to  what  follows  in  this  month’s 
column.  In  French  Horn  Instruction  our 
American  way  of  making  horn  players 
out  of  nothing  and  for  no  reason  at  all 
is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  our  frater¬ 
nity  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  American  way  in  general  seems  to 
be  to  make  anything  work,  anyhow,  with 
anything  at  hand,  with  no  regard  fur 
tradition  or  the  voice  of  experience.  We 
want  to  rush  a  horn  player.  Grab  any 
prospect,  stick  an  Eb  slide  French  Horn 
into  his  hands,  sit  him  with  2nd  Eb  alto 
saxes,  scribble  in  some  fingerings  and 
tell  the  band  to  start  blowing.  Has  he  a 
Bb  horn?  Park  him  beside  a  treble  clef 
baritone,  let  him  copy  the  baritone’s  fin¬ 
gers  and*  he’ll  be  in  the  groove  in  a 
hurry.  Re-teach  him  how  to  read  horn 
parts,  and  your  horn  section’s  set  up 
for  the  term ! 

Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Speaks 

Captain  Morley-Pegge,  R.  E.,  12  Royal 
Circus,  Edinburgh  is  known  to  readers 
of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  for  his  ar¬ 
ticle  a  few  years  back  on  the  history  of 
the  French  Horn.  He  is  a  follower  of 
our  horn  column,  and  gladly  exchanges 
ideas  with  us.  Bear  in  mind  that  the 
European  approach  to  French  horn  is 
strictly  business,  so  on  loifk  the  ehotc! 
(Excei'pts  from  Captain  Morley-Pegge’s 
correspondence  appear  in  order.)  .  . 
Horns  were  normally  made  in  right-and- 
left-handed  pairs  for  duettists,  held  shoul¬ 
der  high  and  played  bell  to  bell.  .  .  . 
When  stopping  became  general  most  play¬ 
ers  used  the  right  hand  in  the  bell  .  .  . 
hand  horn  tradition  persisted,  after  intro¬ 
duction  of  valves,  so  strongly  in  France 
that  up  to  1900  no  valve  horn  entered 
the  precincts  of  thei  Paris  Conservatoire 
(Meifried  had  a  valve  horn  class  which 
was  suppressed  in  1864)  .  .  .  reintroduced 
by  Francois  Bremond  ...  he  had  his  left 
hand  In  the  bell,  and  played  a  fine  L.  J. 
Raoux  ‘Cor  Solo’  dated  1823  with  three 
piston  valves  (ascending  third  valve 
principle)  added  by  Besson  of  Paris  .  .  . 
another  left-handed  French  player  wa.-* 
Francois  Lamouret  who  died  playing  the 
horn  solo  in  Vincent  D’Indy’s  "Sauge 
Fleurie'  at  a  Lamoreux  Concert  ...  he 
played  an  ascending  third  valve  Millereau. 
.  .  .  About  horn  designs,  even  finest  horns 
are  seldom  perfect,  lots  of  careful  testing 
required  to  find  a  crook  or  a  mouthpli>e 
that  really  pairs  off  with  the  rest  of  the 
instrument  .  .  .  my  opinion  is  that  no 
youngster  .should  touch  a  double  horn  or 
single  Bb  horn  until  he  has  attained  all 
mastery  possible  of  F  horn  .  .  .  naturally 
these  views  concern  the  serious  student 
only  .  .  .  we  have  no  large  high  school 
bands  and  no  publication  comparable  (n 
any  way  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  .  .  . 
you  folks  encourage  the  proctice  of  music 
among  the  young  who  may  adopt  music 
as  a  profession,  thanks  entirely  to  such 
early  encouragement.  ...  I  have  played 


Raoux  ordinary  F  horn,  decided  to  go 
over  to  Lehmann  single  Bb,  and  later  ac¬ 
quired  a  Wendder-Kruspe  double  (com¬ 
pensating  principle)  especially  good  when 
considered  as  a  Bb  horn  with  F  horn 
alternate  fingerings  .  .  .  also  have  Boosey 
Ac  Hawkes  ’Emperor’  double  similar  to 
most  German  and  American  doubles  ex¬ 
cept  it  has  a  square  nut  on  the  valve 
caps  to  be  removed  by  special  spanner 
wrench  .  .  .  rather  heavy  and  had  coarse¬ 
ness  of  tone  due  to  factory  ]>roduction 
methods  as  compared  to  tone  of  those 
turned  out  by  a  specialist  .  .  .  secured  a 
Sansone-Kruspe  (5  valve  single  Bb)  and 
found  a  lot  of  ingenuity  and  some  fallacy 
in  the  application  of  the  theory  of  the 
F  valve  (little  finger)  .  .  .  developed  sev¬ 
eral  fingerings  along  correct  theoretical 
lines  with  the  thumb  valve  slide  a  full 
quarter  step  fiat  .  .  .  removed  F  slide  and 
valve  lever  giving  me  a  Bb  and  A  horn 
which  is  all  I  want  ...  in  this  country 
and  in  France  very  few  hornists  use  Bb 
horns. 

"Our  most  brilliant  hornist  is  without 
question  Dennis  Brain,  nephew  of  Alfred 
Brain,  now  in  America.  .  .  .  Still  in  his 
twenties  his  impeccable  technique  and 
magnificent  tone  and  fine  musicianship 
place  him  in  the  front  ranks  of  living  In- 


WANT  TO  PLAY  BETTER? 

Get  these  famous  GORNSJON  boohs,  used 
by  the  best  teachers  in  Now  York,  Chicogo, 
Philadsiphia,  etc.,  etc. 

SAXOPHONE  MECHANISMS  for  great 

technique  . $1.00 

30  STUDIES  IN  SWING  for  sax,  clar.,  trpt. 
or  tromb.  The  foundation  to  radio  and 

danca  stylai  . $1.00 

STREAMLINED  ETUDES  for  sax.,  clar.,  frpl. 
or  violin.  All  chords  included  for  idaai 

in  improviiing  . $1.00 

BACH  INVENTIONS  clarinat  duafs — a  mutt 

for  infalligont  playars . $0.7S 

CHOPIN  STUDIES  for  trpt.,  clar.,  sax  or 
fluta.  Beautiful  music  for  phrasing  and 

ton#  . SOSO 

At  your  dealer  or  order  today  from 
DAVID  GORNSTON 
117  W.  48  Straat,  Naw  York  City  IT 


DALBEY 

OILS 

For  Slides  and  Valves 

Parfoct  lubrication  for 
■  1  i  d  •  •  and  YalTes. 
Long  lasting;  amooth 
as  TalTab  will  not 
gunu  preYanta  corro- 
aion  and  waor. 
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strumentalists  ...  he  uses  an  old  M.  A. 
Raoux  in  P  with  three  piston  valves  .  .  . 
French  Ijornists  may  have  gone  over  to 
Selmer  during:  the  occupation,  and  there 
was  an  Influx  of  Kruspe  and  Alexander 
horns  .  .  .  another  make  seen  occasionally 
Is  the  Cazzanl  with  seven  valves  (sin¬ 
gle)  functioning  as  a  double  horn,  very 
heavy  with  detachable  bell  .  .  ,  Knopf 
horn  and  possibly  other  makes  .  .  .  neither 
the  Besson  nor  D.  J.  Blaikley  compensat¬ 
ing  systems  are  applied  to  the  horn  which 
does  not  need  them  .  ,  .  Raoux  horn 
concern  passed,  through  Labbaye,  Mil- 
lereau,  Schoenaers,  and  Anally  to  Selmer 
of  Paris  .  .  .  rotary  valves  have  never 
been  accepted  In  England  or  France,  but 
the  fashion  center  for  horns  has  moved 
from  Paris  to  Mainz,  Erfurt,  Berlin  where 
rotary  is  in  style,  so  we  all  slavishly 
make  horns  with  rotary  valves  .  .  . 
mouthpiece  material  doesn't  seem  to  mat¬ 
ter,  once  Ivory  was  the  fashion,  even 
wooden  ones  were  seen  on  old  cornetti 
and  serpent  horns. 

“I  think  your  American  makers’  cata¬ 
logues  are  a  pure  delight  at  least  If  they 
are  all  like  those  I  have  here.  Who  is 
the  principal  horn  maker  In  U.  S.  A.?  .  .  . 
I'm  afraid  there’s  little  flt  for  publica¬ 
tion  In  my  letter,  but  as  you  say  In 
America,  ‘You  a.sked  for  It !’  ” 

Our  sincere  thanks  to  Captain  Morley- 
Pegge.  We  shall  no  doubt  have  more 
contributions  as  horn  developments  take 
place  in  Europe,  and  as  he  catches  up 
with  our  columns.  He  does  not  expect 
us  to  agree  with  him  any  more  than  he 
agrees  with  our  workings,  so  let’s  have 
reader  comment  to  spice  up  the  column  ; 
or  will  you  accept  an  ascending  third 
valve,  piston  horn  with  a  basket  of 
crooks  for  your  next  Instrument? 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Mildred 
Hessel  writes  from  White  Plains,  N.  Y., 
that  she  took  an  audition  for  entrance  to 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
In  Boston  and  there  learned  that  the 
Boston  Symphony  uses  eight  horns,  a 
separate  quartet  of  them  for  each  half 
of  a  concert,  the  new  quartet  eventually 
may  replace  the  original  quartet. 

Richard  Mackey  of  Montrose.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  asks  for  speciflc  trills  in  Mozart’s 
Horn  Quintet,  the  andante  movement. 
.Some  disagreement  among  the  experts 
here,  since  limitations  of  horn  technique 
are  Involved  (here  means  Portland,  Ore¬ 
gon.) 

Your  columnist  deliberately  put  himself 
on  the  spot  at  a  USO  concert,  playing 
purposely  on  a  school  single  F  horn 
"Londonderry  Air”  (“Danny  Boy”  to  you) 
In  duet  with  a  hand  horn  student.  The 
top  tone  Is  A  (F  music)  approached  by 
a  jump  of  a  major  sixth  from  C  third 
space.  Did  he  make  It?  If  he  did  it  was 
very  Insecure,  didn’t  stay  there  very- 
long,  came  down  gladly  into  the  middle 
range.  Yes,  F  horn  has  simple  Angering, 
looks  pretty,  sounds  luscious,  but  unless 
you  play  one  under  concert  conditions 
you  will  never  know  why  horns  learn  so 
slowly  and  mess  things  up  generally. 
With  grreat  relief  your  columnist  resumed 
his  subsequent  horn  work  on  double  or 
single  Bb.  At  present  the  school  band’s 
hornlst  who  played  the  second  part  of 
that  memorable  St.  Patrick's  Day  duet  Is 
discovering  the  joys  of  single  Bb  on  his 
contest  parts. 

Come  on,  get  in  on  this  scrap !  But 
don’t  defend  the  single  F  (or  Eb)  horn 
unless  you  first  play  a  solo  or  perform¬ 
ance  "on  the  spot.”  Sing  the  praises  of 
classical  Intentions  and  parlor  tone  if 
you  will,  but  back  it  all  up  with  a  record 
of  yourself  playing  full  range,  full  power 
on  a  school  single  F — oh,  yes,  and  at 
full  speed ! 


LI  P  T  O  N 


A  FITTING  CASE  FOR  YOUR  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT 


For  over  a  4uarcer  century,  Lifton  Musical  Instru¬ 
ment  Cases  have  been  used  and  endorsed  by  leading 
musicians  all  over  the  world.  There  is  a  reason  for 
such  lasting  fame . . .  two  reasons . .  Lifton  cases  are 
designed  to  lit  and  protect,  they're  made  to  endure. 
You  may  have  difficulty  finding  the  Lifton  Qse  you 
want,  but  more  are  becoming  available  daily.  The  right 
case  for  your  instrument  is  well  worth  the  waiting. 


The  Tone  Heard 
Round  the  World 


In  Every  Clime  and  Country 

Haynes  Craftsman-made  Instruments 

Are  Used  by  Leading  Flute  Flayers 

THEIR  OUTSTANDING  CHARACTERISTICS: 

Perfect  IntonationI  Light  Responsive  Action!  Beautifully 
Modelled  Bodies  and  Key  Mechanism!  Above  A!!,  A 
New  SpecIaUy  Designed  Head  Joint  Guaranteeing  Even 
Balance  and  ^1!  Rich  Low  Tones  as  well  as  a  Rne  Middle 
and  High  Register. 

NEW  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 


C6 

BOSTON.  MASS 

WVVTWMWM 


TRADE  MARKS  USED  ON 
HAYNES  FLUTES 
FOR  YOUR  PROTECTION 


WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO. 

108  MASSACHUSETTS  AYE.,  BOSTON  15,  MASS. 

Branch:  WM.  S.  HAYNES  STUDIOS,  INC. 

33  WmI  Fifty-Tirat  SirMt,  Suita  4,  Naw  York  19,  Naw  York 
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twice  a  month  for  a  couple  of  hours  and 
read  woodwind  literature  until  exhausted. 
The  following  people  who  seem  enthu¬ 
siastic  are  Conrad  C.  Wan,  talented  China 
born  oboist;  Laiigl  Rensulll,  Italian  bom 
clarinetist;  Luther  Thompson,  French 
horn ;  Dr.  Robert  F.  Stamm,  flute ;  and 
myself  playing  bassoon.  Mr.  Thompson 
is  music  supervisor  at  Darien  High 
School,  and  Dr.  Stamm  is  employed  at 
the  Stamford  Cynamld  Research  Labora¬ 
tory.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  and 
playing  with  these  talented  musicians  in 
both  the  Stamford  Community  Orchestra, 
under  the  able  direction  of  W.  Raymond 
Randall,  and  the  Norwalk  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra,  directed  by  Qulnto  Maganini.  Mr. 
Randall  Is  supervisor  of  music  at  Stam¬ 
ford  High  School  and  Mr.  Maganini  is 
owner  of  Edition  Musicus,  winner  of  two 
(Juggenheim  Fellowships  and  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  music  in  1927. 

Paul  Swan  writes  from  Topeka,  where 
he  plays  bassoon  in  the  Highland  Park 
High  School  band  and  orchestra.  He  is  in 
search  of  material  to  aid  him  in  getting 
the  best  possible  results  from  his  reed.  I 
suggest  he  get  a  copy  of  "How  to  Make 
Double  Reeds”  by  Artley  and  if  possible 
a  copy  of  the  Flament  Method  for  Bas¬ 
soon.  This  is  all  I  know  of  at  present, 
but  I  hope  to  publish  a  book  on  this 
subject  soon. 

He  complains  of  sharpness  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  high  register  of  his  bassoon. 
Other  than  a  possible  defect  In  your  in¬ 
strument,  this  is  usually  caused  by  play¬ 
ing  with  too  much  pressure  and  too  tight 
an  embochure. 


Jha  (boubk  fiaed  CloMhoom 
S/OMoon . . .  Oboa 


BOX  402  Greenwich,  Conn. 


As  the  days  tick  by  and  I  meet  more 
and  more  musicians,  a  dream  that  I  have 
had  for  some  time  seems  about  to  come 
true.  Orchestra  rehearsals  are  never  too 
interesting  at  best  Best  is  while  you 
are  playing  and  the  time  spent  rehearsing 


the  strings,  bawling  out  the  tympanist, 
etc.,  is  pretty  boring.  The  dream  is  a 
well  balanced  woodwind  ensemble,  where 
each  player  has  a  part  all  to  himself  and 
can  hear  every  note  of  it  that  he  plays — 
five  fellows  who  will  get  together  about 


The 
itig  ol 
phasiz 
instan 
which 
erly  ci 
I>erlod 


Tone  Quality 

Last,  he  asks  about  aid  in  tone  quality 
and  control.  This  is  difflcult  to  explain 
in  writing,  or  one  easy  lesson.  It  is 
extremely  important,  however,  as  many 
high  school  bassoonists  are  lacking.  The 
fault  is  due  to  overblowing  in  loud  bands 
and  orchestras.  Then  when  you  try  to 
play  where  you  can  hear  yourself  you 
don't  even  sound  like  a  bassoon.  In 
short,  play  softer,  practice  scales  full 
compass  of  your  ability  every  day,  listen 
to  recordings  of  other  bassoonists  and 
strive  to  imitate  a  true  bassoon  quality. 
Let  your  technique  go  for  a  while,  other 
than  scale  mastery.  Usually  when  you 
have  a  lot  of  notes  to  play,  everyone  is 
blowing  their  heads  off.  When  you  have 
a  few  simple  notes  to  play  where  you  can 
be  heard,  make  them  sound  as  if  they 
came  from  a  bassoon.  Topeka  is  not  far 
from  Kansas  City.  You  should  be  able 
to  go  there  once  a  month  for  a  lesson. 
Contact  Elmer  Pundman,  3621  Cherry 
Street,  who  will  put  you  on  the  right 
track. 

I  have  received  a  copy  of  "Sonata  in 
ft  Minor”  by  Antonio  Vivaldi,  published 
in  New  York  by  a  new  Arm,  McGinnis  and 
Marx.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  playing  with 
oboist  Josef  Marx  in  Cincinnati.  Mr. 
Marx  edits  the  composition  which  is  for 
oboe  and  piano,  with  an  optional  third 
part  for  bassoon.  He  has  dedicated  it 
to  his  former  oboe  teachers,  Marcel  Dan- 
dois  and  Leon  Goosena  The  composition 
is  very  interesting.  Most  Arms  start  try¬ 
ing  to  supply  you  with  good  woodwind 
music  but  soon  turn  to  more  profitable 
fields,  or  give  up  due  to  limited  sales. 


I  UNDERSTAND  SHE  HOOKED  HIM 
WITH  A  PROMISE  OF  GOLDENTONE 
PLASTIC  REEDS  FOR  LIFEI" 
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Goldentoae 

PLASTIC  REED 


It’s  a  lifetime  union  when  yon  team 
up  with  Goldentone  Plastic  Reeds! 
They  play  better,  respond  instantly, 
require  no  wetting,  give  better  tone, 
and  are  guaranteed  for  a  full  year. 
Try  one  at  your  dealer’s  today! 


For  Clarinot,  Alto  and 
Tenor  Sax . 


SCHOOL  MUSICIANS! 

Send  for  nsw  butlstin,  litflnq  grsat  Mvingi  on 
sccstforiot  for  woodwind,  brsti,  (tring  and 
drum  (uppiiot. 

Complata  rs-condifioning  on  ali  rood  and  brau 
inttrumanh.  Spacial  rafat  to  tchoolf  and  ttu- 
danti.  Writa  Dapt.  S. 

REED  INSTRUMENT  CENTER 

IIM  SIXTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YOKK  19.  N.  Y. 


Also  availobla  for  Alto  Clarinot,  Boss 
CItwinat,  Soprano  Sox,  and  C'Molody 
Sox  at  $2  aoch. 


On 
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JJuL  (JJiajdnidiittL,  ^olunuv 

By  George  E.  Wain 

Ob«rlIn  Conservatory  of  Mi^c 

Obcriin,  OKlo 


The  possession  of  grood  teeth  in  the  play¬ 
ing  of  the  ciarinet  cannot  be  over  em- 
liliasised.  During  the  past  weeks  several 
instances  have  come  to  my  attention 
which  relate  to  the  Importance  of  prop¬ 
erly  caring  for  the  teeth  over  a  long  range 
l>erlod.  Once  they  are  gone,  most  play- 


Mr.  Wain  ditcuitat  reads  and  em¬ 
bouchures  In  his  column  this  month. 

ers  agree  that  the  clarinet  might  Just 
about  as  well  be  laid  aside.  I  should  like 
,  to  quote  from  a  letter  I  received  the 
■  other  day,  however,  which  is  contrary 'to 
the  usual  answer  one  gives  when  asked 
about  playing  with  false  teeth.  “I  don't 
really  know  about  the  lower  plate  In  its 
relation  to  the  playing  of  the  clarinet 
but  I  can  tell  you  about  my  experience 
with  an  upper  plate.  I  have  had  a  plate 
for  about  six  months  and  it  has  never 
harmed  me  in  the  least  In  my  playing." 
The  typical  answer  is  more  nearly  in 
line  with  the  following  quote  which  came 
to  me  in  another  letter  a  few  days  ago. 
He  says,  “You  ask,  can  a  clarinetist  play 
satisfactorily  with  the  use  of  artiflcial 
teeth?  The  answer  is  a  decided  no.”  He 
goes  on  to  say,  however,  that  some  emi¬ 
nent  clarinetists  in  the  past  used  to  re¬ 
move  their  plates  when  they  played.  An 
example  of  this  was  the  well  known  clar¬ 
inetist  and  composer,  L,abarus,  who  played 
a  public  recital  minus  his  teeth.  Earlier 
in  these  columns  I  cited  the  fact  that  my 
Dad  had  to  give  up  playing  when  he 
started  using  “store”  teeth. 

Proiscfive  Measures 

Reading  the  above  warnings  of  what 
happens  after  “they  are  gone"  one  log¬ 
ically  asks  the  question,  “What  can  I 
do  to  save  my  teeth?”  In  addition  to 
the  usual  precautions  which  any  normal 
human  being  uses  in  caring  for  his  teeth, 
such  as  proper  cleaning,  and  visiting  the 
dentist  twice  a  year,  the  clarinetist  has 
other  pertinent  factors  to  consider.  Main¬ 
ly,  don’t  use  too  stiff  a  reed  or  too  open 
a  mouthpiece  lay.  This  danger,  which 
encourages  biting,  was  brought  forcibly 
home  to  me  only  a  few  nights  ago  when 
a  leading  symphony  orchestra  visited  our 
campus.  One  of  my  friends  in  the  clar¬ 


inet  section  told  me  about  his  many 
years’  experience  of  using  a  stiff  reed  and 
showed  me  the  result  His  lower  jaw 
and  teeth  had  receded  until  his  appear¬ 
ance  was  actually  disfigured.  He  sur¬ 
prised  me  by  actually  removing  his  three 
upper  center  teeth  which  had  become 
loose  from  biting  Into  the  mouthpiece. 
He  Informed  me  that  he  expects  to  visit 
a  specialist  soon  in  an  effort  to  have 
his  jaw  built  out,  if  such  a  thing  is 
possible. 

Embouchure  Warnings 

I  am  of  the  opinion,  and  I  believe  he 
agrees  with  me,  that  were  he  to  have 
used  a  medium  reed  and  a  medium  facing 
so  that  the  facial  muscles  were  strong 
enough  to  exert  the  proper  tension  for 
tone  control  he  would  have  avoided  all 
this  trouble  and  discomfort.  The  player 
must  avoid  biting  in  his  embouchure  grip. 
Instead,  the  freedom  and  bigness  of  tone 
comes  from  an  even  pressure  around  the 
entire  grip — not  pressure  just  on  the  top 
and  bottom.  The  bite  on  top  and  bottom 
will  tend  to  give  a  pinched  small  tone, 
whereas  a  grip  around  the  mouthpiece 
primarily  from  the  muscle-stretch  will 
give  a  big  free  flexible  tone.  A  reed  of 
the  2H  or  3  grading  should  contain 
enough  firmness  to  control  the  high  notes 
without  the  need  for  a  hard  bite  to  gain 
control  of  the  tone.  I  could  never  under¬ 
stand  why  anyone  needs  or  uses  a  reed 
which  is  grade  No.  4  or  No.  5.  Very 
frequently  the  mouthpiece  which  is  just 
medium-open  at  the  tip  will  have  a 
greater  carrying  power  than  one  which 
is  more  open. 

Protecting  the  Lips 

Some  players  of  the  clarinet  have  sharp 
lower  teeth,  or  perhaps  teeth  which  are 
.spread  at  the  spot  where  the  lower  Up 
presses  against  them.  Any  player  who 
finds  discomfort  to  his  lip  from  this 
source  will  not  attain  endurance  and 
flexibility  In  his  playing.  Sometimes  a 
dentist  can  remove  the  sharp  edges  but 
more  frequently  the  relief  to  the  lip  must 
come  from  some  thin  covering  placed 
over  the  teeth.  Thin  flexible  leather 
comparable  to  the  soft  leather  in  a  kid 
glove  is  a  suitable  covering.  One  needs 
only  to  cut  a  piece  about  one  inch  square, 
wash  it  in  soapy  warm  water,  and  cleave 
it  over  the  center  lower  teeth  where  the 
lower  lip  has  the  firm  contact  with  the 
teeth. 

Occasionally  a  player  has  sensitive  up¬ 
per  teeth  which  chatter  or  ache  when 
contacting  the  top  of  the  mouthpiece.  A 
soft  thin  piece  of  rubber  cemented  to 
the  mouthpiece  will  not  only  relieve  the 
player  who  has  this  condition  but  will 
also  relieve  the  player  who  tends  to  bite 
into  the  mouthpiece. 

In  closing,  let  me  again  emphaslxe  the 
importance  of  gripping  the  mouthpiece 
with  a  firm  muscle  setting  which  tightens 
around  the  entire  surface. 

Note ;  Questions  tuid  comments  will  be 
welcomed  by  this  columnist.  Send  your 
questions  to  George  Wain,  Oberlin  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Music,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


•  PermaCane 

THE  PLASTIC  COATEI 

_ 1 

j  CANE  REED 

1 

IT'S 

NEW  H 

BEnER 

Hfst  Choica  It  NBC— CBS— Motnl!  Ot  CMca|0 

IN  a  few  short  weeks  Perms-Cane  Reeds  have 
become  the  first  choice  of  the  finest  musicians 
on  ^e  air,  theatres  and  night  clubs.  Perma- 
Cane’s  success  is  due  to  their  ability  to  out-per- 
form  any  reed  made.  The  finest  of  specially  cut 
cane  reeds  is  used  and  each  reed  is  coated  with  a 
plsstic  that  makes  it  durable,  waterproof,  and 
Duilds  a  "heart”  in  the  reed  never  obtained  in 
any  other  type  of  reed.  No  harshness  or  btuz. 
Every  reed  plays.  Money-Back  Cuarantca. 

Used  and  Endorsed  by  tha  Read  Ssctlont  at 
NEIL  BONCHU,  WOODY  HERMAN,  JOE 
REICHMAN  and  Othar  Bands. 

Pricas  In  U.  S.  A.: 

Clarinet.  50c  -  Alto  Sax.  65c 
Tenor  Sax.  75c 

Sold  By  All  Leading  Oaalars  or  Writa  to: 

PERMA-CANE 

5490  DORCHESTER  AVE.,  CHICAGO  15,  lUINOIS 


Tha  American  Musician 
of  today  faces  require¬ 
ments  far  beyond  any 
he  has  ever  met  before. 
He  can't  afford  to  bo 
handicapped  in  any  way. 
KRES-KUT  REEDS 
MEET  THESE  NEW 
STANDARDSI 
They  are  scientifically 
designed  and  cut.  Their 
edges  vibrate  unham¬ 
pered  —  free  from  liga¬ 
ture  bind.  This  means 
FAR  RICHER  TONES— 
INSTANT  RESPONSE— 
WITH  MINIMUM  EF¬ 
FORT. 

Made  only  from  the 
CREAM  of  the  CANE. 
You'll  find  them  In  America's  finsst  bands  and 
orchastras.  Try  one  and  you’ll  agraa— KRES-KUT 
REEDS  are  America's  Finest.  Make  your  reputa¬ 
tion  with  KRES-KUTI 

Ask  your  dealer.  Sold  only  through  ]obbart. 
PRESCOU'S  REED  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Chicago,  Illinois 


•  BAND  MUSIC 

•  ORCHESTRATIONS 

Lowest  Prices  -  Hourly  Service 
SEND  FOR  FREE  B'JLLETIM 
GENERAL  MUSICIANS  SUPPLY  CO. 
152  West  42nd  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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A  Complete  4-Year 
Course  of  Musical  Study 

THE  SCHILLINGER  SYSTEM 

of 

MUSICAL  COMPOSITION 

By  JOSEPH  SCHILLINGER 

(In  Two  Velumoi) 

Here  are  all  the  traditional 
elements  of  musical  study — 
pitch,  rhythm,  harmony,  coun¬ 
terpoint,  form  and  orchestra¬ 
tion  —  presented  in  a  frame¬ 
work  so  reasonable,  so  precise 
and  so  clearly  integrated  that 
the  student  acquires  a  thor¬ 
ough  training  in  musical  com¬ 
position. 

Prico  $30.00  compUto 
WRITE  FOR  THE  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET. 

You  may  place  your  order  with 
your  music  dealer,  book  store  or 
with  the  publisher. 

Published  by 

Carl  Fischer  . Nc 

Coopar  Squora,  Naw  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Boston  *  Chicago  *  Dallas  *  Los  Angolas 


Recent  Excellent 
Song  Offerings 
with  Orchestrations 

AVE  MARIA 

By  FATHER  OWEN  McENANEY 

A  baautiful  sacrtd  gam  by  a  musically 
gittad  mambar  of  tha  clargy. 

Prica,  SO  cants 

A  LOVE  S^G 

By  CLARA  EDWARDS 
A  lovaly  malodic  lina  marks  this  naw  radio 
and  concart  favorita. 

*  Prica,  50  cants 

ONAWA^r 

(Song  of  Hiawatha) 

By  JACQUES  WOLFE 
This  naw  Indian  lova  song  by  a  famad 
Amarican  composar  is  a  striking  addition 
to  tha  racital  rapartolra. 

Prica,  M  cants 

SLEEPY-HEAD 

By  ALLIENE  BRANDON  WEBB 
A  "slaapy-song"  markad  with  a  drowsy, 
infactious  rhythm  and  unusual  harmonic 
structura. 

Prica,  50  cants 

Orchastrations  for  aach  of  thasa  songs,  for 
usa  as  accompanimants  or  as  straight  or> 
chastral  numbars,  ara  publlshad  at  $2.50 
par  copy. 

THEODORE  PRESSER  CO. 

Distributors  for  Olivar  DItson  Co.  and 
Tha  John  Church  Co. 

1712  Chosinut  Stroot,  Philadolphia  1,  Pa. 


•  <XeL  972e.  Cnjumh, 

yoWL  Jltdtt,  QmsJtwnA, 

Send  Them  to  the  Rex  Elton  Fair  School  of  Flute  Playing. 
957  South  Corona  St.,  Denver,  Colorado 


Fluto  in  G 

Walter  Hamilton  of  I»8  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  has  written  us  to  the  effect  that 
he  recently  came  into  possession  of  a 
fine  sterling  silver  flute  in  G  and  has 
asked  for  some  details  concerning  it.  This 
Is  a  subject  that  may  prove  of  much 
interest  to  many  of  our  readers,  conse¬ 
quently  we  feel  that  this  little  detailed 
story  will  find  a  welcome  in  this  column. 

This  Instrument  is  often  called  the  Alto 
Klute  but  Boehm,  in  his  book  called  “The 
Flute  and  Flute  Playing”  (translated  by 
the  late  Dayton  C.  Miller,  of  the  Case 
School  of  Applied  Sciences)  speaks  of  It 
more  often  as  the  Bass  Flute. 

To  quote  from  Boehm-Miller :  “The  ex¬ 
act  date  of  the  origin  of  the  bass  flute 
is  uncertain.  The  instrument  herein  de¬ 
scribed  was  created  in  1864-65.  Because 
of  the  great  facility  for  modulation  of 
the  full,  sonorous  tones  of  this  flute,  it 
Is  well  adapted  to  music  in  the  song  style, 
and  for  accompanying  the  soprano  voice. 
A  player  will,  after  a  very  little  practice, 
be  in  a  position  to  bring  out  pleasant 
tones  that  in  effect,  would  be  impossible 
to  duplicate  on  the  flute  in  C.  Flutists 
have  sometimes  misunderstood  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  flute  in  G,  thinking  that  it 
should  be  like  the  flute  in  C  In  quality, 
but  lower  In  pitch.  It  was  Boehm's  pur¬ 
pose  to  create  an  entirely  new  Instrument 
with  a  quality  distinctly  different  from 
that  of  the  instrument  in  C,  even  when 
tones  of  the  same  pitch  were  sounded  on 
both  flutes.  The  difference  is  similar  to 
that  which  exists  between  the  true  so¬ 
prano  and  contralto  voice.  The  quality  of 
the  lower  register  sometimes  mildly  sug¬ 
gests  that  of  the  violin  or  the  French 
horn.  Flutes  of  low  pitch  have  long  been 
made  by  many  flute  makers,  often  de¬ 
scending  a  full  octave  below  middle  C, 
as  in  the  so  called'  contra-bass  flutes.” 
Note'.  A  full  account  of  flutes  of  lower 
pitch  Is  given  in  Chapter  VIII  of  Fitz- 
glbbon’s  "Story  of  the  Flute." 

Boehm's  distinct  contribution  was  in  so 
proportioning  the  tube  as  to  secure  the 
desired  characteristic  tone-quality,  and  by 
so  arranging  the  key  mechanism  that  the 
Angering  remains  the  same  as  that  of  the 
ordinary  flute  in  C.  This  flute  in  O  is 
easiiy  played  upon;  both  technics  of  An¬ 
gering  and  production  of  tone  being  con¬ 
sidered.  It  has  been  our  pleasure  to  play 
on  two  fine  sterling  silver  flutes  that  were 
made  in  the  key  of  B  flat. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  some  time  in 
the  near  future,  flute  bands  or  "choirs” 
may  be  organized  in  this  country;  that 
is,  ensembles  of  all  flutes,  ranging  in 
pitch  from  the  piccolo  down  to  the  contra 
bass  flute  which  is  in  pitch,  one  octave 
iower  than  the  C  'flute.  We  once  heard 
an  organization  of  this  kind  that  had  been 
organized  in  Ireland.  Even  though  it  was 
made  up  of  a  conglomeration  of  metal 
and  wood  flutes,  some  Boehm  and  some 
of  the  old  Meyer  system,  the  effects 
(when  intonation  was  not  too  bad)  were 
lovely. 


That  the  beautiful  tone  quality  of  the 
flute  in  G  is  not  known  to  many  of  our 
musicians  is  very  evident,  otherwise  more 
composers  would  write  especially  for  it. 
However  the  situation  is  not  hopeless,  as 
many  of  our  modern  orchestral  composers 
are  including  parts  in  their  scores,  and  to 
our  knowledge,  some  of  our  symphony 
conductors  have  seen  fit  to  write  in  extra 
parts  for  this  instrument. 

If  anyone  reading  this  article  is  in  a 
position  to  get  an  E  flat  flute  (pitched  a 
minor  third  above  the  C  flute),  two  C 
flutes,  and  a  G  flute  (with  flutists  at¬ 
tached,  of  course)  together  for  an  en¬ 
semble,  you  are  sure  to  feel  highly 
remunerated  for  such  effort.  The  effect 
is  truly  beautiful,  and  one  that  is  certain 
to  appeal  to  all.  Any  arrangement  for 
four  C  flutes  (and  there  are  many)  may 
be  used,  but  the  E  flat,  and  the  G  flute 
parts  would,  quite  naturally,  have  to  be 
transposed.  Let  the  little  flute  play  the 
first  flute  part,  and  the  G  flute  play  the 
bass  or  fourth  flute  part. 

Flute  Music 

Queatfon :  'This  is  my  senior  year  in 
high  school  and  I  have  played  the  flute 
in  school  bands  and  orchestras  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  grade.  I  have 
taken  lessons  from  several  fine  fluti.sts 
whenever  it  has  been  possible,  and  expect 
to  study  seriously  as  soon  as  high  school 
is  ‘finished.  Just  now  I  am  anxious  to 
start  buying  some  solos,  but  owing  to 
the  fact  that  I  must  make  my  own  way 
it  is  necessary  that  I  buy  cautiously  and 
carefully.  Your  advice  on  Important  solos 
will  be  highly  appreciated.  If  you  hear 
of  any  bargains^  I  do  wish  that  you  would 
let  me  know."  C.  C.  F.,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Answer :  Thank  you,  Carl,  for  your 
good  letter.  You  are  the  kind  of  a  fellow 
that  any  serious  minded  flute  instructor 
wilt  be  happy  to  have  registered  in  his 
class.  Under  separate  cover  I  am  sending 
you  two  complimentary  solos  that  I  have 
written  for  the  flute,  also  two  duplicate 
numbers  from  my  “reference  library.”  So 
far  as  "bargains”  are  concerned,  we 
should  like  to  suggest  that  you  get  any 
one  of  Books  1  to  6  called  "The  Pleasures 
of  Pan.”  Each  book  contains  from  nine 
to  eighteen  solos,  very  well  selected,  and 
to  be  bought  individually  would  cost 
many  times  the  price  of  each  book.  It 
is  possible  too  that  you  may  get  only 
the  flute  books  for  the  present,  and  then 
order  the  piano  books  according  to  the 
dictates  of  your  finances. 

Selectioni  of  Solos 

Question :  “At  this  time  I  am  the  must 
discouraged  fellow  in  the  state  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  and  the  reason  is  that  for  months 
I've  been  working  on  a  contest  number 
only  to  find  out  that  it  is  much  too  diffi¬ 
cult  for  me.  As  a  result,  I'm  ‘ruled  out’ 
not  by  any  of  my  teachers  but  by  myself. 
Just  how  do  you  go  about  it  to  select 
solos  for  your  students,  and  how  do  you 
teach  them  to  memorize?  Should  one 
learn  to  play  the  notes  first,  making  sure 
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148  UNIFORMS 

Beautifallv  Pictured 


CLOTH.... 

60  Shades 
12  Qualities 

li  desired,  we  will  DESIGN 
uniform  especially  for  you. 
School  and  Band  Banners. 

Flags,  Throwing  Flags. 

•  Special  Folder  in  Colors. 


DeMOULIN  Bros.  &  Co. 

GREENVILLE,  I  L  L  I  N  O  I  S 


QUALITY 
BAND  UNIFORMS 

lmmediat»  Delivery 

All  Wool— Fast  Color 
Rainproofed  Material 

Union  Made  to 
Individual  Measure 

D.  KLEIN  &  BRO.,  INC. 

Stylists  A  Criferions 
For  91  Tears 

7l5-7l7-7lt  Arch  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


UNIFORMS 


Specializing  in 
Designing 
EXCLUSIVE 
Band  and  Orchestra 
Attire 

Tell  ns  what  you  have  ia 
mind.  We  will  design  and 
snhmit  sketches  and  de¬ 
signs. 

Marcus  Rubens  Inc. 

Dept.  A  OS  So.  Sute  St. 
Chicago  S,  Illinois 


FLUTISTS 

CLARINETISTS 

Send  for  CATALOG  No.  4  &  5 
— ^the  world's  largest  catalog  of 
music  for  woodwinds. 

New  Numbers  Are  B»lmg  Constantly  Addud 
•  *  • 

THE  CUNDY-BETTONEY  CO.,  INC. 
loston  3*.  Mass. 


that  he  can  play  them,  and  then  learn  the 
•tuttles'  or  to  count  out  the  rests,  and 
follow  that  by  learning  where  to  play 
softly,  where  to  play  loudly  or  to  cres¬ 
cendo,  etc.,  or  well.  If  you  will  help  me. 
I’ll  be  so  grateful  to  you  that  I  won't 
know  what  to  do  about  it.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Fair.  You  once  helped  me  in  selecting 
a  flute,  and  for  that  I’ve  been  one  of 
your  fans  for  the  past  six  years.”  T.  L. 

Anatcer:  Thanks,  Jimmie,  for  your  good 
letter.  I'm  sorry  that  you  are  disap¬ 
pointed  in  your  solo,  but  none  of  us  who 
have  gone  very  far  In  our  music  have 
escaped  just  the  kind  of  an  experience 
that  has  so  recently  been  yours.  We  have 
.said  “none."  Maybe  that  is  an  exaggera¬ 
tion,  but  to  say  the  least,  most  of  us 
have  been  i>uzzled  over  this  very  question 
at  some  time  or  another.  In  this  instance, 
our  reply  to  you  will  be  very  brief.  It 
amounts  to  just  this ; 

Read  the  Clarinetists  Column 

in  the  March,  1946,  edition  of  The 
.SCHdOL  MUSICIAN.  In  this  article  Mr. 
Wain  has  given  his  whole  column  to  this 
very  subject.  It  is  written  after  the 
fashion  of  a  master,  which  he  is.  Better 
get  a  copy  of  this  for  future  reference. 
If  The  SCHCXIL  MUSICIAN  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  it,  then  we  should  advise  you  to  copy 
it.  No  doubt  you  will  be  Interested  to 
know  that  we  have  “taken  time  out”  to 
show  this  article  to  many  of  our  most 
highly  respected  teacher  friends,  and  all 
have  agreed  that  it  contains  more  good 
common  sense  advice  than  most  of  us 
might  gain  from  a  whole  term  of  les.sons. 

Chopin  Nocturne  Op.  IS  No.  2 

Question  :  “For  some  time  I  have  been 
studying  this  number  as  I  love  it  so. 
Fact  is,  I  heard  Mr.  Barrere  play  it  on 
a  recital  at  Chatauqua,  N.  Y.,  when  I 
WHS  a  high  school  girl.  That  was  a  long 
time  ago,  but  I’m  .still  playing  my  .flute 
t^nd  haven’t  missed  a  single  copy  of  The 
SCHOOI,  MUSICIAN  since  you  .started 
writing  for  It  nearly  ten  years  ago.  Next 
to  my  good  husband  and  my  baby  girl 
(now  four  years  old),  my  flute  is  my 
greatest  treasure.  1  do  wish  that  all  young 
music  students  would  keep  on  with  their 
music  after  they  have  finished  school. 
Maybe  .some  day  (when  the  right  spirit 
prompts  me  to  do  so)  I’ll  write  you  a 
long  letter,  and  in  it.  I’ll  tell  you  just 
what  my  flute  did  for  me  after  I  had 
flnished  schmil.  But  there  I  go,  wandering 
clear  off  the  subject,  just  as  I  am  always 
wont  to  do  when  talking  flute,  Oh,  yes, 
back  to  the  Nocturne.  In  the  first  place, 
the  key  is  rather  difficult,  and  to  couple 
that  with  the  time,  it  really  seems  most 
difficult.  How  should  I  count  it,  and  at 
what  tempo  should  1  try  to  play  it?”  Mrs. 
D.  1).,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Frazier,  Oregon. 

Answer:  Do,  please,  Mrs.  Dellers,  write 
us  a  letter  and  tell  us  just  what  your 
flute  has  meant  to  you.  We  have  in  our 
flies  a  fine  collection  of  such  letters  and 
we  should  love  to  add  yours  to  them. 
We  shall  be  looking  forward  to  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  your  letter,  so  please  send  it 
soon.  Chances  are,  that  the  tempo  marked 
for  your  Chopin  number  is  I>arghetto 
j=40.  If  so,  this  is  really  too  fast.  Try 
playing  it  from  the  beginning,  to  the 
movement  marked  “Doppio  movimento 
J=80,  in  4/8  time  at  J  =  60.  At  this  move¬ 
ment,  count  it  in  2/4,  about  as  written, 
then  return  to  4/8  at  Tempo  I,  .same  as  at 
the  beginning.  If  by  any  chance  you  do 
not  understand  this,  please  forward  your 
copy  to  us  and  we’ll  be  very  happy  to 
mark  the  down  and  up  beats  for  you  in  a 
way  that  will  leave  no  doubt  in  your 

mind  as  to  just  what  we  mean. 


SMART  STYLING  *  FINE 
TAILORING  *  LONG  WEAR 

Make  America's 

Outstanding  Uniform  Value 


•  Year  after  year,  America’s 
leading  school  bands  choose 
Craddock  Uniforms  because 
they  arc  “tops”  in  style,  de- 
sign,  appearance,  fit,  and  work¬ 
manship.  All  factors  considered, 
Craddock  uniforms  cost  less  per 
year  to  own — afford  greater 
personal  pride  and  satisfaction. 
Buy  Craddock,  the  choice  of 
champions. 


Write  TODAY 
for  your  FREE 
copy  of  "The 
Craddock  Bands' 
man"  —  chock-full 
of  practical,  oris- 
inal  design  ideas. 
Tells  how  to  de¬ 
velop  an  individ¬ 
ual  style — how  to 
get  greatest  value 
for  your  uniform 
dollars. 


Dress  up  your  School  Band  for 
its  important  Victory-Morale 
job  at  home.  This  is  Patriotic. 
We  have  ample  stocks  of  fine 
Schwl  Band  Uniform  fabrics; 
a  wide  selection.  Write  us  for 
samples,  prices,  and  ideas  for 
smart  uniforms. 

UNIFORMS  BY  OSTWALD,  INC. 
18  East  16th  St.,  Naw  York,  N.  Y. 


IFe  Can  Supply 

BAND  UNIFORMS 

NOW 


Made  to  Order 
Uniforms  for  All 
Organizations 

70  Years’  Experience 
Catalog  and  Prices  Upon 
Application 

PEHIBONE  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

mSfOMnSt.  CtadMH  2.  Ohb 
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Monufocturers  of  College  ond  School  Jewelry 
1031  W  7fh  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES  14,  CALIF. 
Established  more  than  one-third  of  o  century 


SCHOOL  CLUB  PINS  AND 
GUARDS  ARE  NOW  AVAILABLE! 


A  Prov*ii  IncMtiv*  to 
Yo«r  Growp  Activitieo 


We  hove  more  thon  ten 
thousond  designs  for  you 
to  choose  from  or  we  will 
creote  your  orgonizotion's 
pin  from  your  own  original 
design  Any  style  con  be 
mode  with  your  individuol 
letters  or  club  name.  Class 
or  committee  requests  or 
orders  must  have  the 
approval  of  their  sponsor 
or  advisor.  All  pins  and 
guards  are  mode  with  the 
best  safety  cotches. 

Our  products  are  fully 
guaranteed.  Prices  as  low 
as  $1.00  per  pin.  Nation’s 
lowest  prices  for  quality 
club  jewelry. 
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The  "Rythmaires",  popular  dance  band  group  of  Central  High  School,  Muiliogee,  Okla¬ 
homa.  The  school's  progressit/b  administration  recognized  an  important  trend  in  musical 
education  by  scheduling  the  band  for  a  daily  rehearsal  period  in  the  classroom  schedule. 


(x}aU  Tlaidfil  '^ood  School 
dioA  a  (Donat  (Band 


Write  Dept.  530  far  com¬ 
plete  information  staling 
purpose  or  notura  of  your 
club  so  that  we  may  suysesC 
suitable  designs. 


That's  American.  No  Music  Program  is  Complete 
Without  "RHYTHM" 


For  music  with  that  certain  swing  and 
a  lift,  the  swingsters  down  in  Muskogee, 
(iklahoma,  Irnik  to  a  group  of  students 
from  Central  High  School  who  call  them¬ 
selves  the  “Rhythmaires,”  who  have  defi¬ 
nitely  put  their  s<’hool  In  the  class  of  pro¬ 
gressive  schools. 

Organized  two  years  ago  by  six  boys 
who  wanted  something  in  addition  to  their 
regular  band  program,  the  group  has 
grown  to  its  present  size  under  the  train¬ 
ing  and  sponsorship  of  Carl  Barnett,  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  Music  in  the  Muskogee  Cit.v 
Schools.  This  year,  the  school  recognized 
the  importance  of  such  a  group  in  pro¬ 
gressive  education  and  scheduled  them  for 
a  daily  rehearsal  period  in  the  class  sched¬ 
ule. 

All  of  the  sax  players  double  on  clari¬ 
net.  In  addition,  the  4th  tenor  also  dou¬ 
bles  on  bass  sax  and  the  .’ith  baritone  dou¬ 
bles  on  alto  sax,  making  possible  many 
sax  combinations  for  special  arrange¬ 
ments.  Two  of  the  members  of  the  group 
have  al.so  begun '  to  make  some  special 
arrangements  for  the  orche.stra. 


According  to  Mr.  Barnett,  “It  Is  the 
trend  of  every  generation  of  young  iteojde 
to  want  to  play  the  music  which  is  pop¬ 
ular  in  their  time.  With  the  proper  founda¬ 
tion  of  music  and  a  guided  program,  this 
can  l>e  a  definite  asset  in  the  music  edu¬ 
cational  program.  The  members  of  the 
Rhythmaires  have  .shown  this  in  a  100% 
improvement  in  their  regular  band  work.” 

Personnel  of  the  group  includes:  Phillip 
May,  piano ;  Bobby  Tydings,  bass ;  Jack 
Romine,  drums  ;  Cas  Walters,  guitar  ;  John 
Carl  Graves,  trombone;  FTed  Shields, 
tlerald  Eby  and  Charles  White,  trumpets; 
Roger  Hickok,  Tommy  Pritchard,  Richard 
Johnston,  Eugene  Smallwood,  and  Jimmy 
Conrad,  saxophones;  Oracle  Brannon  and 
IJnden  Rahurn,  vocalists. 

.Vote;  Perhaps  your  school  has  a  dance 
band  which  is  strictly  “out  of  this  world" 
— one  that  the  world  should  know  about. 
Whether  their  musical  output  is  known  as 
"swing,”  “jazz"  or  “jive"  is  not  important 
so  long  as  it's  good.  And  if  it  i«  good,  tell 
it  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN— with  pic¬ 
tures. 


Terms  oF 
Subscription 


Per  year  $1.50  2  years  $2.50 

Foreign,  per  year  $2.00 


Subscription  orders  accepted 
only  when  fully  covered  by  cash. 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  pub¬ 
lished  monthly  except  July  and 
August.  Mailing  date  generally 
the  1 0th  of  the  date  month. 


PROMPT  DELIVERY  ON  SAXOPHONE 

'a(e  f 

The  return  of  our  ex-G.  I.  Selmer  saxophone  repairmen  enables  us 
to  deliver  saxftphone  overhauls  in  one-third  the  time  it  has  been 
taking  during  the  war! 

Take  your  saxophone  to  your  local 
now  to 


REPAIRING 


Addrau 


Return  this  coupon  at  once  wilh  check 
or  money  order  for  a  full  year's  subscrip¬ 
tion  or  renewal. 


Selmer 


KEEP  Those  Bonds 
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RECONDITIONED  Bettoney  Conservatory 
Bassoon,  $125.00.  Kohlert  Military  Oboe,  $60.00. 
Conn  Silver-plated  Mellophone,  $75.00.  Conn 
Silver-plated  Baritone  Horn,  $110.00.  York  Sil¬ 
ver-plated  Baritone  Horn,  $100.00.  Besson  Silver- 
plated  Fluegel  Horn,  no  case,  $60.00.  New 
Buescher  Gold -lacquered  Fluegel  Horn,  no  case, 
$95.00.  Buffet  VVood  Albert  System  Clari¬ 
net,  $165.00.  Buffet  Wood  Albert  System  Alto 
Clarinet,  $110.00.  Kohlert  Wood  Boehm  Alto 
Clarinet,  $200.00.  Conn  Silver-plated  Upright 
.\lto  Horn,  $55.00.  King,  Conn,  Buescher,  Mar¬ 
tin,  etc.  “E”  Flat  Alto  Saxophones,  $100.00  to 
$125.00  each.  Buescher  Gold-lacquered  Baritone 
Saxophone,  $165.00.  Buescher  Silver-plated  Bar¬ 
itone  Saxophone,  like  new,  $195.00,  Lyon  & 
Healy  Gold-lacquered  Bass  Saxophone  with  case, 
$195.00.  Buescher  Silver-plated  Bass  Saxophone 
with  case,  $225.00.  Conn,  King,  Buescher,  Holton 
Trombones  with  case,  $75.00  to  $95.00,  each. 
King  Silver-tone  trombone  with  case,  $140.00. 
Conn  Silver-plated  BB  Sousaphone,  $285.00.  King 
Silver-plated  BB  Sousaphone,  $275.00.  New  Art- 
ley  SterliM  Silver  Head  Joint  Boehm  Flute, 
$160.00.  Conn  Sterling  Silver  Boehm  C  Flute 
with  extra  trill  keys,  $185.00.  Penzel  Mueller 
Wood  Boehm  C  Flute,  $60.00.  Boehm  Sdmer 
Silver  D  Flat  Piccolo,  $110.00.  Buffet  Military 
English  Horn,  $125.00.  New  Crack-proof  Cello, 
$60.00.  Leedy  Special  4  Octave  Xylophone 
.Marimba  with  trunk,  $225.00.  Deagan  Artist  No. 
264 — 4  Octave  Special  Xylophone,  $175.00.  Set 
of  Pedal  Tympam,  $225.00.  Set  of  Hand  Toned 
Tympani,  $125.00.  Conn  G(dd-lacquered  E  Flat 
Bass  Horn,  $125.00.  Martin  Silver-plated  E  Flat 
Bass  Horn,  $125.00.  New  25  Bar  Glockenspiel 
with  Harness,  Cover  and  M.allet,  $57.50.  New 
Heavyweight  25  Bar  Glockenspiel  with  Harness, 
Cover  and  Mallet,  $75.00.  Schmidt  Silver-plated 
Double  French  Horn,  $250.00.  New  Artley  Ster¬ 
ling  Silver  Flute,  $225.00.  New  W.F.L.  Drum 
Co.,  White  I>acquer  Drum  Outfit  with  tunable 
Tom  Toms,  $185.00.  York  BB  Silver-plated  Re¬ 
cording  Bass  Horn,  $225.00.  Set  of  Selmer  Silver- 
plated  Full  Boehm  B  Flat  and  A  Clarinets  in 
double  case,  $175.00.  Conn  Gold-plated  Alto 
Saxophone,  $175.00.  Pan-American  Silver-plated 
.Mto  Saxophone,  $90.00.  Couesnon  Gold-lacquered 
Baritone  Horn,  $60.00.  Couesnon  Gold-lacquered 
Alto  Horn,  $45.00.  William  S.  Haynes,  French 
Model  Sterling  Silver  Flute.  Will  Take  Trades. 
King  Silver-plated  Alto  Horn  with  case,  $75.00. 
Conn  5  Valve  Double  Front  Bell_  Recording 
Euphonium  with  case,  $210.00.  Ludwig  4  Octave 
Marimba,  $165.00.  William  S.  Haynes  Sterling 
Silver  Boehm  B  Flat  Clarinet,  $175.00.  New 
Electromuse,  Three  Input  Amplifier,  $75.00.  New 
York  Custom  Built  Gold-lacquered  Cornet  and 
Trumpet  Outfits,  $125.00,  each.  While  our  supply 
lasts.  New  Pedler  Silver-plated  Comet  and 
Trumpet  Outfits,  $90.00,  each.  While  our  present 
supply  lasts.  Conn  Silver-plated  E  Flat  Cornet 
in  case,  $45.00.  King  Silvertone  Trumpet  with 
case  (Sterling  Bell),  $135.00.  Martin  Centennial 
Gold-lacquered  Teiujr  Saxophone,  $210.00.  York 
Silver-plated  Fluegel  Horn  with  case,  $75.00. 
Bettoney  Metal  Boehm  E  Flat  Clarinet,  $72.50. 
William  S.  Haynes  Wood  Boehm  C  Flute, 
$125.00.  Deagan,  late  model,  4  octave  marimba, 
$250.00.  Cotm  gold-plated  slide  cornet,  like  new, 
with  case,  $65.00.  Buescher  silverplated  mello¬ 
phone  with  case,  $85.00.  York  silverplated  mello¬ 
phone  with  case,  $75.00.  New  Kay  K  size  crack- 
proof  string  bass.  $220.00.  Kohlert  conservatory 
system  oboe,  $250.00.  Conn  Bh  curved  soprano 
saxophone,  silverplated,  $75.00.  Boston  Wonder 
silverplated  D|j  Boehm  piccolo,  $55.00.  Olds  gold- 
lacquered  Trombone,  $135.00.  Bach  goldlacquered 
Trombone,  $135.00.  "C”  melody  saxophones, 

$40.00,  up.  Comets  and  trumpets.  $45.00.  up. 
Boehm  system  Bjj  Clarinets,  $45.00,  up.  Trom¬ 
bones,  $40.00.  up.  Selmer  silver-plated  Eb  Alto 
Saxophone  with  case,  $195.00.  Buescher  gold- 
lacquered  Tenor  Saxophone,  $175.00.  Martin 
Committee  gold-lacquered  Tenor  Saxophone, 
$190.00.  Pedler  Professional  Wood  Boehm  Bb 
Clarinet,  $175.00.  New  2V2  Octave  Portable 
Vibraphone,  $225.00.  Wood  and  Ebonite  Boehm 
Bb  Clarinets,  from  $75.00,  up.  And  hundreds  of 
other  instruments  available  for  immediate  delivery 
at  Bargain  Prices.  Write  for  Free  Bargain  List. 
Adelson’s  Musical  Instroment  Exchange,  446 
Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 
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REBUILT  King  tenor  saxophone,  $145.00.  Pen¬ 
zel  Mueller  wood  clarinet,  $100.00.  Bundy  trom¬ 
bone,  $95.00.  Pedler  wood  Boehm  system  alto 
clarinet,  $225.00  Kruspe  double  French  horn, 

$225.00.  Buffet  Albert  system  Imss  clarinet, 

$135.00.  Dupre  Albert  system  alto  clarinet, 

$95.00.  Couesnon  military  oboe,  $60.00.  Barbier 

conservatory  system  bassoon,  $125.00.  Bach 
French  horn.  New  Bettoney  flute,  $100.00.  Brand 
New  Pedler  wood  Professional  model  clarmet, 
$175.00.  Heckel  system  bassoon,  $295.00.  Conn 
flute,  $100.00.  Selmer  A  cl.arinet,  $85.00.  French 
Selmer  wood  Boehm  system  bass  clarinet,  will 
take  trade.  Buescher  gold  plated  alto  saxophone. 
$175.00.  Conn  conservatory  system  oboe,  $250.00. 
Brand  new  Blessing  flute,  $100.00.  Pedler  clarinet, 
$85.00.  Wm.  S.  Haynes  sterling  silver  standard 
and  French  system  flutes.  King  baritone  saxo¬ 
phone,  $135.00.  French  Selmer  metal  clarinet, 
$115.00.  Buescher  alto  saxophone,  $120.00.  Conn 
clarinet.  $75.00.  Kohlert  conservatory  system 
oboe,  $235.00.  Buffet  conservatory  system  bas¬ 
soon,  $145.00.  Buffet  wood  clarinet,  $115.00.  Full 
Boehm  system  clarinet,  $125.00.  Martin  French 
horn,  $150.00.  Buescher  piccolo,  $75.00.  Brand 
new  Blessing  Super  .Artist  cornet,  Gladstone  case. 
$159.50.  Collegiate  alto  saxophone,  $95.00.  \Vm.  S. 
Haynes  wood  flute,  $125.00.  King  BBb  recording 
bass  bom,  $185.00.  Artley  all  sterling  silver 
flute,  new,  $195.00.  Pan  American  C  melody 
saxophone,  $40.00.  Conn  military  oboe,  $75.00. 
Martin  Bb  soprano  saxophone,  $50.00.  Selmer 
gold  plated  C  melody  saxophone,  $75.00.  King 
single  French  horn,  $150.00.  King  bass  trombone, 
$150.00.  Conn  Victor  model  cornet,  $85.00.  King 
baritone  horn,  case,  $125.00.  Buffet  A  clarinet, 
full  Boehm  system,  $80.00.  Buffet  sterling  silver 
piccolo,  $110.00.  Vanotti  piccolo,  $60.00.  Brand 
new  Pedler  trumpets  and  cornets,  $90.00,  while 
the  supply  lasts.  King  Liberty  model  trombone. 
$100.00.  Olds  trombone,  $125.00.  King  bass 
saxophone,  case,  for  $200.00.  Conn  euphonium, 
$135.00.  King  Fluegel  horn,  $80.00.  Conn  bari¬ 
tone  horn,  $95.00.  M.irtin  trombone,  $95.00. 
Vega  trumpet,  $95.00.  King  valve  trombone, 
$85.00.  Holton  gold  lacquer  trombone,  $80.00. 
King  recording  euphonium,  case,  $200.00.  King 
silver  plated  mellophone,  $75.00.  Holton  silver 
plated  Eb  bass  horn.  $145.00.  Pan  American  BBb 
sousaphone.  $225.00.  York  mellophone,  $65.00. 
Buescher  four  valve  gold  burnished  recording 
bass  horn,  with  extra  upright  bell  and  carrying 
trunk.  Brand  new  mouthpieces,  cornet,  trumpet, 
alto  horn,  mellophone.  French  horn,  $2.50.  Bari¬ 
tone  horn  and  trombone,  $3.00.  Cases  for  band 
instruments  now  available  for  delivery.  Brand 
New  Kay  crack-proof  cello  with  bag  and  bow, 
$75.00.  Brand  new  Kay  crack-proof  Concert 
model  cello,  $110.00.  Brand  new  Kay  crack-proof 
Concert  model  string  bass,  $180.00.  48  Bass  ac- 
cordian.  Lightweight  Glockenspiel,  complete  with 
harness,  cover,  and  mallet,  $57.50.  Regul.ar  Glock¬ 
enspiel,  complete  with  harness,  cover,  and  mallet, 
$75.00.  Ludwig  &  Ludwig  Victory  P.arade 
drums,  10x14,  $32.50,  11x15,  $38.50.  Deagan  3 
octave  xylophone,  $85.00.  Deagan  4  octave 
xylophone,  $100.00.  Brand  new  Pedal  tympani 
set,  $225.00.  Brand  new  hand  tuned  set  of  tym¬ 
pani,  $135.00.  Brand  new  2)4  octave  Vibraphone, 
$195.00.  Brand  new  3  octave  Vibraphone.  $295.00. 
Brand  new  Electromuse  amplifier,  $75.00.  Brand 
new  DeArmond  pick-ups,  with  and  without  con¬ 
trols,  $27.50  and  $22.50  respectively.  Brand  new 
Dynamic  microphone,  $29.50.  Orchestra  bells, 
$27.50.  Brand  new  W.  F.  Ludwig  drum  set, 
complete.  Blue  and  silver  finish.  $185.00.  Trom¬ 
bones,  trumpets,  cornets,  priced  from  $45.00  up. 
Alto  horns,  $45.00  up.  Baritone  horns,  $60.00  up. 
Violin  outfits,  $25.00.  Viola  outfits,  $35.00  up. 
Hundreds  of  instruments  avi-iihable  for  immediate 
delivery  at  bargain  prices.  Highest  prices  paid  for 
instruments.  I,atest  bargain  list  or  information  on 
request.  Trades  and  exchanges  solicited.  Meyer’s 
Musical  Exchange  Co.,_  454  Michigan,  Detroit  26, 

M  ichigan. _  ' _ 

THIRTY  old” VIOLINS— An  import^t  col¬ 
lection  recently  acquired.  Artistic  catalogue  with 
each  violin  illustrated  and  priced  will  be  mailed 
free  upon  request.  Berger,  917  Windsor,  Chicago. 
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DE  VOE’S  OF  PHILADELPHIA  have  the 
instruments  to  balance  your  band.  Shipments  to 
accredited  schools  on  approval.  Write  for  our 
prices  before  ordering.  Sousaphone — Holton,  $225. 
Baritones-  Conn  $145  &  $115.  KiiiR  $115.  Holton 
$100.  Mellophones  Kins.  Holton,  Martin  $75. 
Trombones-  Holton,  Conn,  Kinp  $75.  Conn  alto 
saxophone  $115.  Buescher  baritone  saxophone 
$115.  Buescher  silver  clarinet  $75.  Conn  Fluegel 
TIorn  $$5.  Military  oboe  $60.  Bruno  valve  trom¬ 
bone  $50,  Conn  upright  BBi’^  bass,  like  new  $165. 
Holton  cornet  $65.  Conn  Cornet  $75.  Conn  1)*^ 
piccolo  $60.  Boston  single  French  Horn  $115. 
Sterling  silver  flute,  French  nuKlel.  open  vent 
cups,  $155.  We  have  many  other  fine  instruments, 
all  completely  reconditioned  and  perfect  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  mechanical  condition.  De  Voe’s 
5258  Oakland  Street,  Philadelphia  24,  Pa. 

HOLTON  trombone  $55.00,  King  mellophone 
$55.00,  King  brass  trumpet  in  gladstone  case 
$58,00.  Conn  trumpet,  $60.00,  15"  xiidjian  Cym- 
bols  $55.00,  Cadet  bettony  clarinet  $50.00,  Cadet 
wood  clarinet  $75.00,  Baritone  saxophone  like 
new'  York.  $120.00.  Martin  hoehm  flute.  $65.00, 
belfront  baritone  $140.00,  Double  french  horti 
$120,00,  Conn  single  french  horn  $90.00.  200 
other  bargains.  w.*!te  for  list,  Crestline  Music 
Shop  Crestline  Ohio. 

WE  REPAIR.  PLATE  AND  LACQUER  Band 
Instruments,  also  buy,  sell  and  tmde.  Backed  by 
50  years  of  service.  Write  for  details  anfl  prices. 
Musical  Instrument  Exchange.  46  S.  Division, 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

ONE  PAIR  buffet  clarinets,  and  A.  good 
$275.00.  One  York  BH  Tnimpet.  silver.  $65.00. 
One  Conn  Trombone,  silver,  good.  $75.00.  $5.00 
deposit  required  to  ship  one  or  all  on  approval. 
Ellington  Slills,  Parkersburg,  low’a. 

REED  MAKING 

WALDO  OBOE  REEDS  guaranteed  handmade. 
Not  a  commercial  but  a  player’s  reed.  Selected 
cane,  easy  blowing,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch, 
as  used  by  me  in  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  Gold 
man  Band.  Each  reed  rings  “A”  tuning  gong 
sympathetically.  Test  your  embouchure.  Profes¬ 
sional  model.  $1.10;  3  for  $5.00.  Sold  direct  only. 
Maxim  Waldo,  1475  Grand  Concourse,  Bronx, 
New’  York. 

HAND  MADE  and  tested  reeds  for  all  reed 
instruments.  Professional  bassoon  reed  $2.00. 
Semi-Pro  $1.00.  Oboe  reeds  $1.50  and  $1.00. 
Clarinet  20c,  Alto  sax  50c.  Tenor  sax  40c.  School 
and  dealer  discounts.  Free  catalogue  of  ree<ls, 
woodwind  music,  reed  making  tools,  supplies  and 
cane.  Woodwind  Shop,  25  West  End  Ave.,  Old 
Greenw’icli,  Conn.  • 

BASSOON  —  OBOE  —  ENGLISH  HORN 
REEDS  guarantee<l  to  l>e  free  and  easy  vibrating 
ree<ls  or  return  them  for  full  refund.  Sharp  or 
flat  reeds  to  suit  your  instrument ;  graded 
strengths,  soft,  medium,  hard.  Every  reed  tested 
and  sterilized.  Oboe,  $1.25  each,  5  for  $5,50. 
Bassoon,  $1.50  each,  5  for  $4.00.  English  Horn 
$1.50  each,  5  for  $4.00.  Bob  Stevens,  2751 
T.,aguna  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

BASSOON  REEDS — The  Ferrell  Bassoon  Ree<Is 
are  nationally,  known  among  school  bassoonists 
for  their  satisfactory  service.  Handmade  from 
that  fine  quality  Genuine  French  Cane,  having 
just  receivH  my  first  post-war  supply  direct  im¬ 
portation.  Four  reeds  $5.80;  $11  Doz.  John  E. 
Ferrell.  5555*A  Juniata  Street,  St.  L/Ouis  18, 
Missouri. 

OBOE  REEDS  I  will  make  your  reeds  perfect 
as  the  ones  I  use  in  Cincinnati  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra;  easy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  intonation. 
Mounted  on  Loree  tubes,  $1.15  each;  6  for  $6.50. 
Oboes,  English  horns,  new,  used.  Andre  Andraud, 
6409  Orchard  I^ane,  Cincinnati  15,  Ohio. 


See  Next  Page  for  More  Interesting  Bargains 
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UNIFORMS 


(100)  NEW  White  Band  Coats  (Lapels),  excel¬ 
lent  quality,  $3.00  each.  Forty  green  jackets, 
$120.00.  Sixty  green  jackets,  $180.00.  Forty  capes 
(Black  orange),  $80.00  Twenty-three  green  capes, 
$46.00.  Shakos,  $5.00.  Majorette  costumes.  Ba¬ 
tons.  Director  caps,  coats,  tuxedo  suits.  75  (New) 
white  coats,  military  collars,  $150.00.  Free  lists. 
Wallace,  2416  N.  Halsted,  Chicago. 

LIKE  NEW  White  (ur  shako  with  fountain 
plume.  Also  drum  major  coat.  For  information 
and  picture  write  Fred  Eilbel.  1008  W.  Colfax, 
•South  Bend,  Indiana. 

FOR  SALE— One  100%  wool,  white  (trimmed 
gold  and  black  braid)  Director's  uniform,  with 
cap.  Size  37 ;  like  new.  F.  C.  Gambill,  Box  103, 
.Stamford,  Texas. 

FOR  SALE — 60  Maroon  and  Gold  Band  Uni¬ 
forms.  two  Majorette  and  one  Directors  uniform 
to  match.  Maroon  Trousers  and  skirts  with  one 
inch  Gold  Braid,  Maroon  Capes  with  Gold  lining 
and  caps  to  match.  All  sizes  for  school  bands. 
Sample  uniforms  furnished  on  request.  Tremont 
Borough  School  District,  Tremont,  Penna. 

DRUM  MAJORS  _ 

MAJOR  BOOTHE  is  now  accepting  registra¬ 
tions  for  his  annual  Master  Classes  for  Drum 
Majors  and  Majorettes  st.arting  June  17,  1946, 
with  new  classes  forming  each  10  day  period  there¬ 
after.  Last  class  starts  August  10th,  1946.  Be 
l>repared  for  the  great  Music  Festival  held  in 
Chicago  on  August  17,  1946.  Special  Summer 
rates  for  10  class  lessons  $18.00;  private  lessons 
$2.50  each.  Registrations  for  lessons  and  housing 
(if  desired)  upon  receipt  of  $1.00  enrollment  fee. 
Address  Major  Boothe.  Suite  1349,  120  So. 

La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

WE  WANT  YOUR  MUSICAL  INSTRU¬ 
MENT.  We  will  pay  you  the  highest  prices! 
If  you  have  any  of  the  following  instruments  nr 
.any  others,  please  communicate  with  us  by  mail 
or  send*  in  your  instruments  for  appraisal.  We 
especially  w.ant  saxophones,  tntmpets,  comets, 
mellophones.  French  horns,  clarinets,  oltoes,  bas¬ 
soons,  sousapbones,  flutes,  alto  horns,  baritone 
horns  and  slide  trombones.  Whether  you  w;ant 
to  sell  outright  or  trade  we  will  quote  you  high¬ 
est  cash  or  trade-in  allowance.  If  our  offer  isn't 
satisfactory  to  you,  we  will  return  your  instm- 
ment  at  our  expense.  We  bu^  all  musical  instru¬ 
ments.  Meyer's  Musical  Exchange  Co.,  454 
Michigan,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 

WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  your  mu¬ 
sical  instraments.  Especially  need  comets,  tram- 
pets,  metal,  wood  and  ebonite  clarinets,  trom- 
Itones.  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons.  French  horns, 
baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all  kinds,  bass  and 
alto  clarinets,  percussion  instruments,  string  in¬ 
struments,  vibraphones,  marimbas,  etc.  Write 
us  what  you  have  or  send  in  for  cash  appraisal. 
We  will  pay  transportation  charges.  Adelson’s 
Musical  ln.strument  Exchange.  446  Michigan 
Ave..  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 

WE  WANT  TO  BUY  maroon  Itand  uniforms. 
■They  must  be  in  good  condition !  Prefer  white 
trimming.  Want  trousers,  coats,  hats  in  wool. 
Could  accept  dark  red  suits.  Write  to  Wade  B. 
Fair.  Band  Director,  New  Concord,  Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

EXTRA  COPIES  of  your  music — Musicopy 

Service.  Box  181,  Cincinnati  1,  Ohio. _ 

BANDMASTERS!  1  !  'Two  snappy,  melodious 
numbers  you  should  have:  “Premier  Armour” 
concert  waltz,  “Tatler”  March.  Solidly  arranged, 
hand,  orchestra.  75  cents.  Jim  Mack,  3  Walnut 
Court,  Alton.  Illinois. 

RECORDINGS— darker  Pryor,~Kryir  Rogers. 
.Sousa  Specialist.  500  Goodman,  500  Crosby, 
500  Dorsey ;  thousands — all  Name  Bands.  Great¬ 
est  classic  singers,  Caruso,  Galli-Curci  and  hun 
dreds  such  artists.  Early  stars  of  stage  and 
vodvil.  Josephine  Mayer,  Santa  Barbara,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

BAND  MARCHES  ArrTnged.  Frank”  Panella, 
Crafton.  Penna. 

GE'T  YOUR  mITSIC  READY“”f^pUying””and 
publishing.  Send  me  your  melody  for  free  advice 
and  prices  on  arranging.  EM  Chenette,  Sham¬ 
rock,  Texas. 

HOW  I  BECAME  A  COMIETIST— A  treatise 
on  eliminating  drudgery  and  faulty  practice. 
Packed  with  thousands  of  invaluable  ideas  by 
the  Master  Cornetist,  Herbert  Clarke.  Price 
$1.00.  Joseph  Huber,  3413  Wyoming  St.,  St. 
I-ouis  18,  Mo. 


Trade  Winds 


releasing  the  flow  of  adequate  stocks  to 
the  dealers’  shelves.  It  will  nevertheless 
be  many  months  before  instruments  are 
on  the  market  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
meet  the  demand,  they  said.  It  was  also 
pointed  out  that  the  industry  has  a  grave 
responsibility  in  policing  its  own  prices  to 
keep  them  in  line.  While  Increases  are 
to  ,be  exi>ected.  they  will  probably  be 
moderate,  and,  as  production  curves  go 
up,  competition  is  exiiected  to  hold  the 
price  lines  Arm. 


•  The  baton,  that  slender  wooden  stick 
which  makes  the  orchestra  behave,  can  be 
either  the  bane  of  the  conductor’s  life  or 
his  chief  pride  and  joy.  The  David  Wex- 
ler  Company,  musical  merchandisers  of 
Chicago,  have  been  striving  for  years  to 
And  a  baton  that  could  truly  be  termed 
the  “conductor's  best  friend.”  That  they 
have  Anally  succeeded  with  the  King 
David  I.ieader  Baton  is  a  fact  attested 
to  by  “name”  band  leaders  and  educators 
alike. 

It  was  several  years  ago  that  a  well 
known  band  leader  approached  the  Wex- 
ler  company  and  complained  that  he  could 
never  And  a  baton  on  the  market  to 
suit  his  purpose.  That  was  all  David 
Wexler  needed  to  start  an  extensive  sur¬ 
vey  among  America's  foremost  band  and 
orchestra  leaders  to  And  out  just  what 
they  wanted  in  a  baton.  The  best  ideas 
were  pooled,  a  few  new  ones  added,  and 
the  result  was  the  King  David  Baton. 

A  baton  may  seem  like  a  simple  thing, 
but  the  .details  of  its  design  and  manu¬ 
facture  make  it  almost  as  complex  as  a 
crankshaft.  The  wood  of  the  King  David 
Baton  is  selected  straight  grain  maple, 
thoroughly  seasoned  to  prevent  warping. 
Its  ta[>ered  balance  must  be  micrometer- 
exact,  and  the  handles  must  provide  both 
balance  and  lightness.  The  result  is  a 
baton  that  enables  the  conductor  to  play 
for  hours  with  case  and  precision  on  his 
great  Instrument,  the  orchestra. 


0  A  milestone  in  the  fleld  of  American 
hand  music  was  reached  recently  by  Rob¬ 
bins  Music  Corporation  when  it  shipi>ed 
initial  copies  of  Paul  Yoder's  “Arranging 
Method  for  School  Bands”  to  all  national 
educational  music  marts.  The  Yoder  pub¬ 
lication  not  only  answers  a  crying  need 
for  a  modern  arranging  method  for  school 
band  (it’s  the  flrst  and  only  text  of  its 
kind)  but  comes  in  direct  response  to 
queries  from  educators,  band  directors 
and  student-musicians  who  have  followed 
Voder’s  many  innovations  in  the  band 
fleld  with  intense  interest.  Contents  in¬ 
clude  instruction  in  arranging  for  band  in¬ 
struments,  individually  or  in  sections,  and 
detailed  explanation  of  the  use  of  these 
instruments  in  arranging  melody,  accom- 
paniment.s,  backgrounds,  flgurations  and 
countermelodies. 


Mr.  Walter  S.  Fitchsr,  President  of 
Carl  Fischer,  Inc.,  who  passed  away 
on  April  26th.  See  story  on  page  21. 


9  A  new  catalogue  of  folk  music  records 
has  been  recently  issued  by  the  I.ilbrary 
of  Congress,  adding  2B'  new  titles  to  the 
already  extensive  list  of  folk  songs  re¬ 
corded  by  the  department.  This  in  genu¬ 
ine  American  folk  music,  sung  and  played 
by  people  who  have  inherited  the  songs 
from  their  “gran'pappies.”  The  record¬ 
ings  were  made  in  locations  native  to  the 
songs,  whether  in  swamips,  farms,  share¬ 
croppers’  cabins,  revival  meetings  or  peni¬ 
tentiaries.  Here  is  a  typical  descriptive 
title:  “'Wasn’t  That  a  Mighty  Storm.’ 
.Sung  by  Sin-Killer  Griffin  and  congrega¬ 
tion  at  Darrington  State  I^Yirm,  Sandy 
Point,  Texas,  1934.” 


#  The  musical  iriStrument  industry  last 
nmnth  hailed  what  Is  regarded  by  many 
as  a  most  important  step  on  the  road  to 
recovery — the  lifting  of  OPA  controls 
over  prices  of  musical  instruments.  The 
announcement  came  while  many  of  the 
major  manufacturers  were  shut  down  due 
to  inability  to  produce  under  existing  ceil¬ 
ings. 

However,  spokesmen  for  the  industry 
cautioned  that  decontrol  alone  would  not 
solve  all  of  the  problems  confronting  the 
manufacturers  of  Instruments.  While  it 
should  prove  to  be  the  opening  wedge  In 


HOW  TO 
TWIRL  A  BATON 
By  Roger  Lee 

The  motf  suthenfic  book  ovor 
publithod  on  this  tubjoct. 
Mskot  if  osty,  for  boginnor  or 
export.  Fully  illutfrafed.  Price 
$1.00  potfpeid.  Order  Todey. 
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